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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On New Year’s Day the King issued a message to his people. 
It was as follows :— 


To the Peoples of the British Empire. 
The King’s On this, the first New Year’s Day of my reign, I send 
Message to all the peoples of the Empire my warmest wishes for 
their welfare and happiness. 

In succeeding to the Throne I follow a father who had won for 
himself an abiding place in the hearts of his peoples and a brother 
whose brilliant qualities gave promise of another historic reign—a 
reign cut short in circumstances upon which, from their very sadness, 
none of us would wish to dwell. 

I realise to the full the responsibilities of my noble heritage. I 
shoulder them with all the more confidence in the knowledge that the 
Queen and my mother, Queen Mary, are at my side. 

Throughout my life it will be my constant endeavour to strengthen 

_ that foundation of mutual trust and affection on which the relations 
between the Sovereign and the peoples of the British Empire so happily 
rest. I ask your help towards the fulfilment of this purpose, and I 
know that I do not ask in vain. 

To repeat the words used by my dear father at the time of his 
Silver Jubilee, my wife and I dedicate ourselves for all time to your 
service, and we pray that God may give us guidance and strength to 
follow the path that lies before us. 

GrorcE R.I. 


- A deep sense of duty in simple and sincere faith is shown in 


these words. The new King and Queen dedicate themselves 


* to service, only praying for “‘ guidance and strength to follow 


the path” of duty. Their Majesties may be sure that their 
people will respond to the example given to them, and that 
the whole country will be illuminated by the torch they have 
lifted and are holding up. 


Tue character of a public man is seen by his avowed aspira- 
tions. It is therefore interesting to see what statements the 
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ruling personages of two neighbouring European States 
issued on January | to their fellow countrymen. M. Blum, 
Prime Minister of France, dwelt somewhat 
Yee Heres in the clouds; there is a MacDonald touch in 
the following :— 
I believe ardently in peace—not through ignorance of the dangers 
which it runs, but in a determined resolution to surmount them. I 
think it is possible to establish the basis of a general settlement founded 
on the justice, equality, and solidarity of States, giving all peoples a 
normal and certain existence, and allowing them to concentrate little 
by little on useful and progressive work the energy which all States 
to-day are obliged to apply to military defence. 
M. Blum referred also to the great sacrifices he had asked of 
the French in the name of Social Reform. He owned that he 
had drawn on the future in this respect, anticipating a return 
to prosperity. Herr Hitler, head of the German State and 
People, gave a short, sharp pean of triumph; this is the 
whole of it :— 


A momentous year in the history of Germany’s armed forces has 
come to an end. 

Since March 7, 1936, our regiments stand again on the Rhine. 

In addition, the introduction of two years’ military service has 
strengthened the structure of our military forces and thus the security 
of the Reich. 

I thank you for your loyal fulfilment of duty. Continue to obey 
also in the new year the eternal watchword—“ Everything for 
Germany.” 


For the benefit of our readers overseas, we print an advance 
programme of Coronation Ceremonies in order that those 
visiting England may be able to make their 


A Coronation 


Diary plans. 
Wednesday, May 5 :—Court. 


Thursday, May 6 :—Court. 
Monday, May 10 :—Arrival of Envoys and Deputations. State 
Banquet. 

Tuesday, May 11 :—Presentation of Addresses and Loyal Greetings by 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions and by Representatives of India 
and of the Colonial Empire. Luncheon Party by the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace for British Commonwealth Repre- 
sentatives. Dinner Party by the Duke of Gloucester. 

WeEpDNEspDAy, May 12:—CoronaTion. BROADCAST IN THE 
EVENING BY THE KING. 

Thursday, May 13:—State Banquet. 
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Friday, May 14 :—Dinner to the King and Queen by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs at the Foreign Office. Court Ball, 
Buckingham Palace. 

Saturday, May 15 :—Reception for and Departure of Foreign Envoys 
and Deputations. 

Sunday, May 16 :—(Whit Sunday.) 

Monday, May 17 :—(Whit Monday.) 

Wednesday, May 19 :—The King and Queen drive to and Lunch at the 
Guildhall. 

Thursday, May 20 :—Naval Review by the King. 

Monday, May 24:—Empire Day. The King and Queen attend 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral (plain clothes). 

Tuesday, May 25 :—Dinner to the King and Queen by the Prime 
Minister at 10, Downing Street. 

Wednesday, May 26:—Birthday of Queen Mary. Court Ball, 
Buckingham Palace. 

Thursday, May 27 :—The King and Queen will be present at an Evening 
Reception by the London County Council. 

Friday, May 28 :—Levee. 

Wednesday, June 9 :—Official Celebration of the King’s Birthday. 
Trooping the Colour. 

Thursday, June 10 :—Investiture. 

Friday, June 11 :—Investiture. 

Tuesday, June 22 :—Levee. Garden Party, Buckingham Palace. 

Sunday, June 27 :—Review of Ex-servicemen by the King. 

Thursday, July 1 :—Court. 

Monday, July 5, until Monday, July 12 :—Visit by the King and Queen 
to Scotland. 

Wednesday and Thursday, July 14 and 15 :—Visit by the King and 
Queen to Wales. 

Thursday, July 22 :—Garden Party at Buckingham Palace. 


THE route of the Coronation procession will be :— 


From BuckineHaM PaLace by way of west and north sides of the 
Victoria Memorial, The Mall, Admiralty Arch, south 
The Route side of Trafalgar Square, Whitchall, east and south 
sides of Parliament Square and Broad Sanctuary 

to the west entrance of Westminster Abbey. 

RETURN ROUTE FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY by way of Broad Sanctuary, 
west and north sides of Parliament Square, Bridge Street, Victoria 
Embankment, Northumberland Avenue, south side of Trafalgar 
Square, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 
west side of Piccadilly Circus, Regent Street, Oxford Circus, Oxford 
Street, through the Marble Arch and Central Gate opposite East 
Carriage Road, in Hyde Park, Hyde Park Corner, through central 
arch of the screen by Constitution Hill, and the north-east and south 
sides of the Victoria Memorial to Buckingham Palace. 
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The Queen Victoria Memorial stands at the head of The Mall, facing 
Buckingham Palace. Hamilton Place Gardens abut on Hyde Park 
near Hyde Park Corner, at the Piccadilly end of Park Lane ; Whitehall 
Gardens lie between Whitehall and the Embankment. 


AFTER the great emotions felt during their last meeting 
Members of Parliament assembled in a quiet mood on 
January 19. The great unanimity of the last 
decision taken—Mr. Maxton and four others 
formed the only opposition to the Abdication 
Act on December 11—seemed to have blurred political out- 
lines. Mr. Baldwin may be truly said to have represented 
the nation in December, while the strongest Conservative 
party man will not soon forget the admirable articles in the 
Daily Herald during the abdication crisis, nor can Socialists 
fail to remember the vigour with which Conservatives sup- 
ported the democratic constitution of this country. Socialists 
have sometimes spoken of Tories as “ Fascists,” but they 
can never again say that Tories desire to weaken Parliament. 
Domestic politics have for these reasons never seemed quieter 
than since the great event. This does not mean that the 
state of the country satisfies thoughtful people. While the 
derelict districts are still derelict, and while Britain is still 
unarmed, no one who thinks about public affairs can be 
complacent, but these matters are not—or should not be— 
controversial. They are essentially national and they are 
complementary. The rearmament which is taking place, 
coupled with the policy of protection, is already bringing 
thousands of men back to work, and with the acceleration of 
rearmament the forlorn body of workless will disappear. 
The figures improve every month, and if the wise counsels 
of Sir John Jarvis are attended to, the British should recover 
their political health. What darkens the horizon is the 
menacing foreign storm. We have to admit that until last 
year our policy contributed to create the incoherence and 
uncertainty that prevails in the world, while the disintegration 
of our Indian Empire has been brought within sight by the 
prodigious folly of the India Act. Members of Parliament 
must therefore forget their parish pumps and look across the 
seas in 1937. The threat of a German-made war in Europe, 
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the urgent need for Empire defence, are what they have to 
consider. 


On January 1 two Naval Treaties expired. The Washington 
Treaty of 1922, by which we parted with our solid Japanese 
Naval Treati alliance in the hope that the U.S.A. would 
learn to love us, and the London Treaty of 
1930, negotiated by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. This last 
may be said to have marked the lowest depths of ignominy 
that British policy has descended to since the days of Glad- 
stone. It was another attempt to please the United States. 
In 1930 we were nearing the end of the Conference mania, 
which had raged blindly since the War, and Mr. MacDonald 
could then still afford the enemies of this country the satisfac- 
tion of seeing how a great and hard won victory can be turned 
into a defeat. Last year another Naval Treaty was signed. 
It was better than those of 1922 and 1930, because public 
opinion was better informed and the European danger was 
more clearly seen by the man in the street. But even the 
1936 Treaty perpetuated delusions that every Power is 
going to observe what is signed and be willing to limit the size 
of ships and guns in accordance with the rules. Perhaps 
the 1936 Treaty need not be discussed, for so far only the 
French, Americans and members of the British Empire have 
signed it. Let us hope that as the thirties move along their 
appointed course we shall revert to the more sensible practice 
of providing what defences the British Empire requires without 
deluding ourselves with the idea that we can control other 
countries. 


THERE has been a long-standing friendship between England 
and Italy. It was interrupted last year when we so mis- 

managed our diplomacy as neither to save 
es ggaa and Abyssinia nor to benefit ourselves by the 

Italian move. There are now signs that 
British Ministers are coming to their bearings. We have at 
last converted our Legation at Addis Abeba into a Consulate, 
and on January 2 we signed an Agreement with Italy which 
deals with the Mediterranean position, and states certain 
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rather obvious facts such as that the Mediterranean is 
important to both countries, and that neither country is in 
the other’s way. England and Italy also— 

“ Disclaim any desire to modify, or, so far as they are concerned, 
to see modified, the status quo as regards national sovereignty of territory 
in the Mediterranean area ; 

“ Undertake to respect each other’s rights and interests in the said 
area ; 

“ Agree to use their best endeavours to discourage any activities 
liable to impair the good relations which it is the object of the present 
declaration to consolidate. 

“This declaration is designed to further the ends of peace and is 
not directed against any other Power.” 

The first paragraph quoted is supposed to refer to the Balearic 
Islands, and this is confirmed by an official correspondence 
published on the day the terms of the Agreement were made 
known, in which Italy gave assurance that neither “ before 
nor since the revolution in Spain’ had the Italian Govern- 
ment “engaged in any negotiations with General Franco 
whereby the status quo in the Western Mediterranean would 
be altered, nor would they engage in any such negotiations 
in the future.” This should set the minds of the French at 
rest. The Balearic Islands are for them a capital question. 


Ever since the complete and humiliating overthrow of 
British foreign policy last year, a change has occurred in the 

public utterances of Mr. Eden. It is as 
a Evolution though he had reached a turning in a road and 
Anthony Eden found that the landscape he had expected 

was wholly different from that which actually 
lay before him. His mind’s eye had dwelt on some Arcadia, 
but when he reached the turning which should have disclosed 
a smiling landscape with happy villagers dancing on the 
sunlit green he saw a precipitous and frowning country 
populated by menacing groups of banditti, and he heard the 
sound of combat. In Mr. Eden’s journey the period of 
illusion has been brought to an end by stern facts. The 
facts were always there, but British Ministers chose to 
disregard them as long as it was possible. Now that the 
menace is too close to be ignored it is admitted. It would 
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be strange if such an admission did not alter a man’s outlook, 
and the Foreign Secretary’s point of view of foreign affairs 
has visibly changed. The most recent of his speeches to 
Parliament on January 19 shows this clearly, for he used 
graver and more responsible language than formerly. It is 
true that old habits persist in “appeals” to Germany, 
showing that Mr. Eden has still much to learn about that 
country, for there is nothing to appeal to in the sense that 
he means. Germans understand one thing, and one thing 
only—force. They respect one thing and only one thing— 
strength. If anyone doubts this let them consider Germany’s 
present government with its Hitlers, Goerings and Goebbels, 
its concentration camps for political opponents, its regimenta- 
tion of children from the tenderest age. The Germans have 
the Government they have because they only respect force 
and strength. Perhaps the British Foreign Minister has not 
yet evolved far enough to know that there is only one method 
of dealing with people so constituted. 


In his speech of January 19, Mr. Eden said something of 
value about modern “isms,” in which he represented the 

a views of his countrymen as follows : 
vad ne ““WE DO NOT ACCEPT THAT THE ALTERNA- 

TIVE FOR EUROPE LIES BETWEEN DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE RIGHT AND LEFT.” 

It is important to hold on to this, for a powerful 
propaganda is at work in this country to undermine this 
essentially British attitude. But the Foreign Secretary also 
made a remark which, in a speech otherwise valuable, showed 
he had not only lost his illusions but had also parted with 
something more important and more solid. From delusion 
he seems inclined to lapse into hopelessness. It is not an 
unnatural reaction for a man who has been so gravely mis- 
taken, but it is a dangerous one. At the end of his speech 
he said that the world could not be “cured by pacts or 
treaties . . . we cannot cure it by speeches,” and he breathed 
the very spirit of cynicism when he added that the only 
cure for the world’s ills was for nations to accept “ such 
international machinery for the settlement of disputes as 
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will make the League of Nations a benefit to all.” The 
world will certainly not be cured by pacts, treaties, speeches 
or Geneva. There is no such simple remedy for intricate 
affairs, but the British Empire can be preserved by the 
careful and sustained efforts of British Ministers, of whom 
Mr. Eden is one, and if our great Empire keeps its strength 
and purpose, preserving peace and good order among its 
peoples, the world at large will remain at peace. It is our 
weakness, and our weakness alone, that tempts the predatory 
peoples to thoughts of piracy. 


THE arrival of Mr. Walter Runciman in the United States, 
where he stayed with President Roosevelt and saw. other 
notabilities, may not unreasonably be con- 
nected with recent events in Europe and 
Africa, for it is believed that another effort. to 
bribe Germany into better behaviour is on the stocks. Mr. 
Runciman’s visit coincides with that of M. George Bonnet, the 
economist, and Sir Otto Niemeyer. The President of the 
Board of Trade has ostensibly crossed the Atlantic to sign an 
agreement with Canada, but by well-informed people this is 
not thought to be his chief object. In such matters our best 
information sometimes comes from the German press, which 
is a department of the Government and only written by order. 
Just before Mr. Runciman arrived at New York the Fremden- 
blatt of Hambourg described the conversations which were 
about to be held between London, Paris and Washington. 
Our contemporary added that “‘ the Franco-German problem 
will be discussed within the spacious frame of talks between 
Paris, London and New York.” This journey of Mr. Runci- 
man’s also coincided with the abandonment of a proposed 
visit of Doctor Schacht’s to Paris. The frontal attack on the 
Bank of England and the Banque de France is evidently to be 
replaced by a turning movement. The Germans want money 
very badly. They have guns, but not enough, and even by 
going without butter they do not see their way to fully 
completing their huge policy of rearmament in preparation 
for a spring upon one of their peaceful neighbours. Herr 
Hitler has therefore encouraged the German colonial party 
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to make themselves a nuisance in the British and French 
Empires, and Europe is to be treated to an outpouring of 
Herr Hitler’s oratory on January 30. The object of these 
Teutonic manceuvres is to offer Great Britain and France 
future “peace” for present cash. In private affairs such 
conduct has an unsavoury name—blackmail ; it has been the 
keystone of Prussian policy ever since that country became 
a national entity. The game is so old and so elementary that 
we apologise for describing it again, but it appears to have 
been forgotten by British statesmen, and the British press 
must be toujours en vedette at this juncture. If we yield to 
Germany now, this will, as before, be used against us. Any 
promises made will not be kept if inconvenient. 


We would ask our readers to remember that only a ceaseless 
watch on the part of the public will prevent a sacrifice not 

only of English but of European interests. 
oo Our fatuous. pre-war free trade policy enabled 

Germany to build her Navy. Our incredible 
post-war policy has allowed her to break most of the safe- 
guards erected by the Versailles Treaty. We therefore know 
that we cannot expect foresight from our rulers in regard to 
foreign affairs. We have to think this question out for our- 
selves. One of our French contemporaries, the Debats, 
printed a thoughtful article on the European danger on Janu- 
ary 18. It gave a picture of the state of Europe. It should 
be remembered that France is by no means the only, or even 
the first, country menaced by Germany, but she is the intel- 
lectual leader of those countries which realise their danger and 
are prepared to face it. 

We see in 1937 a general situation which, when account is taken of 
certain differences, resembles the situation of 1910. Germany, having 
recovered her strength, is reserving the power of raising every question. 
One day it is the Colonial question, another day the Spanish question, and 
yet another day the Austrian question, ete. The map of her project 
is vast, as before the war . . . This is a problem, not for France alone, 
but for all Europe and for England, who has lately understood, and 


Italy, who knows better than anyone, the importance of the Brenner 
and the Adriatic. 


The Debats would like to know therefore what the conversa- 
tions in the U.S.A. mean. _— 
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If it is a question, as so often in the past, of making immediate 
concessions to Germany in order to get promises about the future, this 
is ploughing the sands. It may gain time, but it encourages future 
demands and settles nothing. Germany is powerful because she works 
hard, because she has a powerful national spirit, because she has a 
military cult. Germany is dangerous because her political philosophy 
makes for indefinite expansion. 

Our anti-Italian policy of last year has unfortunately blinded 
Signor Mussolini to the risks Italy runs from Germany’s 
policy. The loss of Trieste and German control of the Adriatic 
would destroy his hopes. To onlookers he seems to be risking 
a catastrophe. 


A visitor to France, who has considerable knowledge of 

the country, spent a fortnight in Paris at the beginning of 

France in 1937 January, and wrote the following account 
of his impressions :— 

“Paris is in a far more cheerful state than last summer. 
True, expressions of gloom and alarm at the socialising ten- 
dencies of M. Blum’s Government are heard in upper and 
middle class circles, but the aspect of the town is quite 
different to that of June when I was last there. Business 
and trade are obviously doing much better. The Stock 
Exchange is active, French securities are rising in value, 
the shops are full, the women all have new hats and new fur 
coats, theatres and cinemas are packed. The very air of 
the streets is more lively now that Parisians realise that 
revolution is not upon them along with devaluation, higher 
wages and the Spanish Civil War. Paris is not France, 
but in France outside Paris recovery is even more marked. 
The remedial measure, devaluation, is, however, not yet 
recognised as beneficial by the political opponents of M. 
Blum. Nothing good can come out of Israel in their eyes, 
and the recent undoubted successes of French foreign policy 
are attributed by them solely to the advice given by Mr. 
Eden, which M. Delbos, the French Foreign Minister, is 
said to follow. One exception to the condemnation of the 
Blum Ministry on the part of the Right is allowed. M. 
Daladier, the War Minister, is universally praised for his 
energy and his understanding of military affairs. The 
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French Army, I was told by a soldier supremely competent 
to judge, has never been better. The fact is important, 
to us, for the French Army is the first line of defence for the 
British Empire. What must be said, however, is that France 
has not had good internal government during 1936. The 
luckless Salengro was an indifferent Minister of the Interior, 
while his successor has not yet made much mark. Strikes 
have grumbled on, though diminishing in number. A new 
era is promised by the Act, passed on December 31, 
providing for compulsory arbitration. 


“WuatT is quite clear, and even more important, is that 
Communism has no more hold in France than in England, 

in spite of the vigorous efforts of Russian 
eee revolutionaries and their German directors 

and pay-masters. Herr Hitler’s supreme effort 
to disorganise France in this way has failed, and he probably 
knows it. Everyone I saw, and I saw a great many people 
qualified to speak, assured me that Communism had no more 
chance of flourishing in French soil than Fascism. These 
plants are alien to France and will never grow in that vigorous 
and individualistic country. What we always have to 
remember about the French is their innate good sense, 
even when they conceal this from us by their artistry in the 
high lights of conversational brilliance. The Englishman who 
hardly ever hears good talk seldom understands the French- 
man, who enjoys such talk more than anything else, and who 
enjoys it, not because it conveys information, but because 
it enables him to say and to listen to analyses, to criticism, 
and above all to wit. French newspapers are nearly as 
misleading to Englishmen as French talk, owing to the 
temperamental difference between the two peoples. In 
France the newspapers never have serious studies on great 
subjects with tables of statistics. They have one or two 
admirably expressed and well-informed analytical articles 
on current topics and very little news. In a few lines the 
competent French journalist will dissect the very bones of 
a problem, or will attack an opponent with a personal venom 
startling to the Briton, but he is not concerned to convey 
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mere facts. Thus the travelling Englishman will, unless he 
understands the French as well as their language, be very 
apt to get a false impression of France from the talk he hears 
and the papers he reads. It is only when I get away from the 
talkers and look at the country as a whole that I ever feel 
I know what is going on. 


“GERMAN propaganda is as active in France as here. It 
has taken two forms in that country. The first is the ardent 

advocacy of Communism and the more extreme 
Goetimmnte theories of Karl Marx. This is as often as 
not the work of agents with Russian names, and aims at 
the disintegration of France politically with a view to 
destroying her military efficiency. The other is straight- 
forward pro-German propaganda in praise of authoritarian 
statecraft and a constant holding up of the tragic Russian 
mirror. Frenchmen are perpetually asked whether they choose 
Fascism or Communism, the naive suggestion being that these 
are the only alternatives before France. Certain Conserva- 
tives were caught by this simplicist language last summer. We 
saw the same thing in our own country where people with 
no knowledge of history and no memory of recent events, 
declared that having to choose between the ‘isms’ they 
would choose Fascism. But this tendentious phraseology 
is disappearing here and has vanished in France altogether. 
The French realise that they have, as we have, something 
better than either Communism or Fascism in their own free 
institutions. The Spanish war has had two effects in France. 
It has set the tide running strongly against Communism, 
but German intrigues in Spain, Morocco and other Spanish 
Colonies have clearly shown that the victory of Germany’s 
Spanish legion might not be for the peace of Europe. It 
is believed that Franco has had to yield to German advice 
in regard to Madrid, and that he was forced to attack the 
capital against his better judgment. The belief—it is well 
founded—that he is forced to be much under German influence 
has done a great deal to alienate Conservative sympathy 
from the Spanish insurgents. On the other hand enthusiasm 
for the Reds, which undoubtedly existed last autumn among 
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French Socialists, has been very much cooled down by the. 

knowledge obtained of their methods by volunteers serving 

with them. In response to a loud outcry from the country 

the Government has been forced to stop the flow of volunteers 

from France to the Spanish Red Army. It had already / 
slackened, in spite of the efforts of Communist and Socialist/ 
newspapers. 


“Tr may be safely said that France is finding her feet after 
the great shock of recent upheavals. The French are a 

free people, and as they are also a very vocal 
ell people they are apt at times of crisis to speak 

with many voices. Do not let this mislead 
us. France is the most essentially Conservative country 
in Europe, and one of the soundest. Her people are thrifty, 
industrious, level-headed and intensely patriotic. A French- 
man well qualified to speak for his country said to me, ‘ Tell 
the English that there is no real Communism in France, 
and not a trace of Fascism.’ I believe him to be right. It 
would not be possible in writing of France to-day to omit 
mention of the very warm regard for our own country. 
The recent crisis over King Edward’s abdication was very 
fully reported in French newspapers, and was followed 
closely with deep and understanding sympathy. Mr. 
Baldwin’s action was deemed perfect in statecraft and tact, 
while the Duke of Windsor has full credit for the way in which 
he refused the offers of mischief-makers to form a ‘ King’s 
Party.’ But the fullest praise was accorded to the British 
people themselves. Their steady loyalty to their ideals, 
combined with their dignity and reserve really impressed 
our French neighbours. Never in my memory, not even 
during the war, have the French been so generous in apprecia- 
tion of British qualities. In part this is the work of Herr 
Hitler. Compared with Germany England is a Paradise, 
a veritable land of Cockayne, with sublime institutions and 
inhabited by altogether admirable people !” 


These notes, written on the spot last month may be 
of interest to our readers. scare 
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THE Spanish Civil War spells anxiety for England and France, 
not only because it creates a centre of European disturbance, 
but because the weakness of Spain, produced 
by the internal conflict, means that she herself 
cannot defend her African Colonies. These are three in 
number—Spanish Morocco, Rio del Oro and Spanish Guinea. 
In addition to these African possessions, Spain also owns the 
Canary Islands, which lie opposite Rio del Oro. The Colony 
that has been most in the news lately is Spanish Morocco. 
This includes Ceuta, one of the Pillars of Hercules. Gibraltar 
is the other. The history of Spanish dominion in Morocco 
is not a very ancient one. A hundred years ago she only 
held the islands and promontories of the Moroccan coast, 
and she totally failed to suppress the piracy for which this 
district was famous. The present Spanish zone of influence 
may be said to have been given to Spain to suit British 
interests in the days of Anglo-French rivalry. According to 
the Agreement which partitioned Morocco, Spain had the 
coastline opposite Gibraltar, but was not allowed to fortify 
any but her original small posts. Thus, in British interests, 
a virtually neutral zone was provided, behind and alongside 
which we could see France develop her African Empire without 
jealousy. Spain would never have been able to hold her 
share of Morocco but for the efficient French next door to her. 
It was they who gave order to Morocco, they who the Sultan 
of that country admits to be his protectors. Spanish Morocco 
is nominally ruled by a deputy of the Sultan’s, and Spain 
has undertaken by treaty with the French not to allow any 
other Power to acquire influence there. Thus, the Spaniards 
in Morocco appear to be in the position of leaseholders, with 
France as the ground landlord. It may be imagined with 
what emotion the French recently heard that Germans were 
drifting into Morocco and giving “ technical advice ” to the 
Spaniards in their military and other affairs. They were 
known to be numerous in Spain. They were said to be in 
Spanish Morocco as well. A tremendous outcry arose in the 
French Press in the middle of January, and the French 
Government made it clear to Germany that the latter country 
must go slowly. 
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As we have seen, Spain has undertaken by her treaties with 
France not to allow any other Power to gain preponderating 
° influence nor to fortify Spanish Morocco, 
el save her old small original holdings on the 
islands and promontories. But supposing she 
has no strength to stop such incursion, or suppose the influence 
is not that of guns, but of another kind, what then? It is 
interesting to hear what a well-informed observer has to say 
about present German penetration into Morocco. The Times 
Correspondent, writing from Tangier on January 11, sent 
the following account to his paper of what he had seen and 
heard of German activity :— 

There is, however, no doubt that the Spanish insurgents and their 
German advisers have transgressed the spirit of the 1912 Treaty, if 
they have not yet openly violated its letter. German encroachment 
in the Spanish Zone (which has now almost wholly displaced the earlier 
Italian encroachment) falls under three heads: economic activity, 
administrative interference, and military preparations. The economic 
exploitation of the Zone for the benefit of Germany has already reached 
substantial proportions and appears likely to increase rather than to 
diminish. Administrative interference is not yet direct, but it has 
reached the disquieting phase of active propaganda among the Arabs, 
accompanied by the recruitment of an Arab-Fascist militia. 

Many of the alarmist reports in the French Press have not 
been substantiated, and Herr Hitler has given an assurance 
to France that Germany has no Colonial aims in Morocco. 
In return for this he has a quid pro quo. France has admitted 
that Germany has a status, if only for discussion, in Morocco. 
More will come of this. 


Lone before and ever since Agadir in 1911, Great Britain 
and France have refused to allow Germany any say in 
Since Agadir Morocco. Now, by the terms of a recent 

: talk between M. Francois Poncet, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, and Herr Hitler, they have tacitly 
admitted that Germany can be a party to this question. 
The Germans are working overtime and spending money 
like water everywhere to push every sort of claim in every 
part of the world. The weakness of Spain gives them an 
opportunity. Here is what the Times Correspondent says 
of some of their activities in Morocco :— 
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_ The Rif iron mines and the less important lead mines near Melilla 
are being reorganized by German experts, and the bulk of their produce, 
it is believed, is now going to Germany. 

This is “‘ the economic counterpart of the material support 
given to General Franco in Spain,” but more serious is the 
propaganda among the Moors :— 

Unfortunately, the Germans are carrying on another kind of 
activity fraught with untold dangers for the French in Morocco. They 
are trying by every means to represent themselves to the natives as 
their future protectors. There, the anti-Semitism of the Nazis acts 
powerfully on the minds of the Arabs, who hate the Jews and are easily 
persuaded to regard Herr Hitler as their champion against them. An 
Arabic translation of Mein Kampf, with a becoming portrait of the 
Fiihrer as a frontispiece, has been widely circulated, and is eagerly read. 


OnE German effort, described by the same correspondent, is 
likely to affect us as well as the French. 


But most engaging of all in its combination of 


Catering for material and moral advantages for Germany is the 
Pilgrims organization of a visit to the Holy Places of Islam 


by Arab pilgrims. A leaflet of a convenient size, 

printed in Arabic on green paper, has been issued at Tetuan. It 

advertises the departure from Ceuta, bound for Mecca, on January 25 

of a 10,000-ton steamer, of German origin, renamed El Moghreb el Aqsa 

(Morocco) and flying the Sherifian flag. This ship, the leaflet announces, 

is a gift from General Franco to the Moroccan Moslems, who will thus 

- be able this year to make their pilgrimage in comfort. The pilgrimage 

is to be directed by an Arab savant, Si Ahmed Errehouni. The ship 

will have a Moroccan kitchen and cooks, a saloon for prayers, and 

other comforts. The prices in all four classes are about half those 
hitherto charged by a British company. 

The Germans are unable to pay interest on loans contracted 

abroad, or even to buy much-needed cereals for their home 

consumption, but they appear always to have money to spend 

abroad on such matters as these. 


On January 14 the Echo de Paris published statements made 
by two disillusioned French volunteers who, after joining 

the Red Spanish Army, had returned to their 
i eq Wn country. During the autumn the idea 
Volunteers of fighting for the Reds fired the imagination 

of many young Frenchmen, who went to 
freedom’s sake.”” Two of these, whose names 
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and addresses were given by our contemporary, recently 
made public statements of their experiences. Both were 
convinced Communists of some years’ standing. The first, a 
carpenter by trade and the leader of his local Communist 
“cell,” said :— 

““T went to Spain as a volunteer on August 18. I paid my own 
travelling expenses. I was sent to Barcelona, where I was quartered 
in the ‘ Karl Marx’ Barracks. I was at once disgusted by the tyranny 
that reigned there. The proceedings of the Russian staff sickened 
me. . . . One day I saw a German officer of the Thaelman Brigade 
beat a Frenchman with the stock of his gun simply because he had 
mistaken one lorry for another. . . . Another Frenchman, Castillo, 
disappeared.” 

On being asked for news of other French volunteers, the 
witness stated that in his brigade there had been 2,800, but 
that there had been 800 casualties. He said he would never 
go back. “I feel it a duty to warn French comrades against 
this red Fascism.” The second returned French volunteer 
quoted by the Echo de Paris said that he had gone to Barcelona 
and had been at the Lenin Barracks. 

“The volunteers there were ill dressed or not even dressed at all. 

. At Barcelona we removed the furniture of ‘ Fascists’ who had 
been shot. In the country we inspected peasants’ houses... . 
Everywhere there was spying and reporting. One French comrade, 

. denounced for some trifle, was led on to the Uruguay and 
shot. . . . At the great attack on November 1 we were led to slaughter. 

The Spanish officers bolted and we had few non-commissioned officers. 

We were withdrawn to Madrid. When they wanted to send us to the 

front again we refused to go. They threatened to shoot us... . 

‘With a few comrades we escaped. I was repatriated... .” 

The picture of rapine and disorder is a ghastly one. There 
is no reason to doubt its exactitude. B 


AMERICA is very far from Europe, not only geographically 
but mentally, and this distance is increasing, for with the 

exception of Canada and British Guiana no 
Be USA. part of that great continent has any living 

link with Europe. In Canada, as we know, 
a considerable tie exists with Britain, the Mother Country, 
but the other great areas that are so arbitrarily divided into 
nations have no tie on this side, unless the lingering grudge 
felt by citizens of the United States against this country for 
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having lost the War of Independence constitutes a kind of 
link. The U.S.A. is a country of great importance in world 
affairs, and it is impossible for us not to be interested in what 
is happening there. After the recent election in which 
Mr. Roosevelt was given so heavy a vote, what is the state 
of affairs ? A witty friend who has recently returned from 
America said to the writer, “ Roosevelt has been given a 
mandate to produce a boom!” This is not an unfair 
description of the state of affairs on the other side of the 
Atlantic. A European view of the condition of the United 
States has just been given to the Echo de Paris by Pertinaz, 
one of the most reliable and gifted journalists of our time. 
He has returned from a tour where he gave twenty-six 
lectures. He travelled all over the United States and saw 
a vast number of people. He has probably seen all the 
people who take any interest in Europe, and his report on 
America must be considered in this light. For only cultivated 
audiences would assemble to hear a Frenchman lecture upon 
European affairs, and, as in other countries, cultivated 
people are not in the majority in the United States. 


Ir has been said by his opponents that all educated, all 
well-to-do people voted against President Roosevelt. The 

evidence produced by Pertinaxz does not sup- 
~ ag port this. Among other evidence he quotes 

professors at Harvard University who told 
him that at former elections the Republicans had polled 
some 1,600 to 1,700 votes out of 2,000 electors, but in the last 
election they only had a majority of 60. This is not to say 
that everyone is pleased with Mr. Roosevelt, far from it: 
business men were open in their condemnation of his methods. 
All the same business is reviving, production is slightly 
superior even to that of 1924-5, the last ‘‘ normal” year, 
and if it is remembered that there are some 20 million more 
souls in the United States now than twelve years ago, this is 
an indication of recovery. In the crash year of 1933 produc- 
tion had fallen 35 per cent. below the 1924-5 figure. In 1935 
recovery was already visible. This improvement is in 
consumable articles, and such matters as house building, 
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factory building, railways and their equipment lag far behind, 
as do savings for re-investment. The investor is still very 
shy. Pertinax gives a few figures of great interest in regard 
to railways. In 1929 railways in the United States owned 
some two million trucks. These were renewed at the rate 
of 3 per cent. each year. For seven years no renewal has 
occurred, so that there is now a shortage of half a million 
trucks. This is one indication of the leeway which has to 
be made up. What may be checking orders now is the 
smaller margin of profit on all manufactures. In regard to 
agricultural matters farm prices have risen, wheat, maize, 
meat, cotton, sugar. Perhaps the figures showing the 
convalescence of the United States most eloquently are 
those of total national income. In the last boom this was 
estimated at 79 milliards of dollars. It fell to 45 milliards 
in 1933. In 1936 it will probably be shown to have reached 
60 milliards. Are we on the edge of another great American 
boom, or will labour unrest prevent this from occurring ? 


HERE we may take leave of our shrewd French observer 
and turn to Affairs, the news letter printed in Washington. 

; It gives the same figure as Pertinax for the 
Ser American income of 1936. 


The Department of Commerce in its annual report 
estimated national income at $60,000,000,000, and noted that the 
strength and persistence of the upward movement in production and 
consumption brightened the prospect of narrowing in 1937 the existing 
gap between present levels and the peak crests of 1928 and 1929. 

The report of Secretary Roper commented on the “ substantial ” 
increase during 1936 in the output of durable goods, the gradual 
increase in production of non-durable goods, and the absence of any 
important set-back throughout the year. 

Among the factors in the economic situation which the Department 
of Commerce noted, and some of which will have effects carrying 
over into 1937 were : A lower rate of increase in agricultural production 
costs than in farm income; a fairly stable level of wholesale prices ; 
a decline in the available stocks of raw materials ; increase in com- 
mercial loans by banks ; improvement in the financial conditions of 

railroads ; continuation of the increase in foreign trade ; wide sales 
increases in agricultural areas; nearly a doubling of the value of 
residential building contracts ; and increase in the instalment purchases 
of semi-durable goods and machines. 
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Other American papers indicate that Mr. Roosevelt and his 
advisers do not want agricultural prices to rise any further, 
President Roosevelt may have been given a mandate to 
produce a boom, but he himself would rather have a slow 
sure rise in prosperity. 


THE following figures will be of interest to all who wish for 

the welfare of the British Empire. They are taken from the 

Canada Calli official figures of Canadian immigration for 
the first six months of 1936 :— 


From the United States .. 2,129 
From Overseas (British) .. 912 
»  (Non-British) 2,211 
Total for six months .. .. 6,252 


These figures show that of 5,252 new dwellers in Canada only 
912 come from the British Isles. It is not enough, and 
Canadians know this. On September 23 last a warning note 
was sounded by the Hon. George Spence, Minister of Public 
Works in the Government of Saskatchewan, at a Convention 
in that Province. His speech has been widely circulated 
and read, but it has not received as much notice as it deserves 
from the British Press. Mr. Spence spoke in the name of 
the Government of Saskatchewan. He quoted the resolution 
passed by that Legislature on February 27 last year, which 
runs as follows :— 


“That this Assembly is of the opinion that the time has now come 
when the Canadian Government should get in touch with His Majesty’s 
Government of Great Britain with a view to putting forward a scheme 
for the voluntary redistribution of the white peoples of the Empire 
and thereby creating a stimulation of shipping and trade under the 
flag.”’ 

Nothing could be clearer. It is identical in meaning with a 
resolution passed in the British House of Commons in 1934. 
Nothing has been done so far to implement it. Mr. Spence 
asked the question :— 

My practical point is, WHat ARE Wer Gorne To Do Asovt Ir? 
Are we going to do anything? In reaching a conclusion there are a 
few principles that we must keep in mind. They are very elementary 
but tremendously important. 
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First, we have inescapable obligations and responsibilities as a 
member in the family of nations that comprise the Empire. We have . 
more territory than we know what to do with, and resources far beyond 
our needs or even our ability to develop for generations to come. How 
far are we willing to share the unused portion with our brothers and 
sisters across the seas ? 

The problem for us resolves itself down to this formula : that within 
the same political family—the British Empire—there is liberty and 
freedom of action for the citizen, the individual man and the individual 
woman, also a super-abundance of the wherewithal to maintain a good 
standard of living and to promote health and happiness. Have we the 
mind and the will to live as a family should live, sharing in an unselfish 
way with one another the bounty which Mother Nature has stored 
up here in Saskatchewan, in Canada, in Australia, in Africa, in India, 
in the Mother Country, and in other British possessions beyond the 
seas ; oF are we going to be selfish, and affirm that we have no interest 
but our own, no fidelity to a principle, no responsibility of Empire ! 
In bold, plain English, can we afford at this time of world distress to 
take everything and give grudgingly only a little in return ! 

May I BE PERMITTED TO ASK HOW LONG WILL THE EMPIRE LAST 
IF EACH OF ITS COMPONENT PARTS ADOPT THAT NARROW INTERPRETATION 
AS A PRINCIPLE—-IF THE SPIRIT OF THE EMPIRE IS DOMINANTLY SELFISH ? 


We regret that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s reply to Canada’s 
call should be the reduction of the vote for assisting emigration 


by 50 per cent. which he announced on January 19. The 
matter should be raised in Parliament. 


THERE are some conjunctions which bode no good to the 
English. We have seen what a Welshman can do in the 

disastrous Irish Treaty of 1921. The Celtic 
ee fringe is now once more active. Mr. Malcolm 

MacDonald, Secretary of State for the Do- 
minions by reason of one of the most cynical appointments 
ever perpetrated in this country, has been ostentatiously col- 
loquing with Mr. de Valera, who is half Irish and half Por- 
tuguese. Perhaps we should be right in saying he is wholly 
Iberian. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is said to be a very 
amiable young gentleman, and we can quite believe this, but 
he has the misfortune to be Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s son 
and therefore to be suspect. Further, he is credited with 
a desire to ‘settle’ the Irish question. Others have also 
had that desire and it has led us to the present miserable 
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situation of a divided Ireland, and a deeply embittered 
Southern Irish Republic, of which the last link with Great 
Britain was lately severed. Irish Home Rulers have thus 
got what they worked for, and a hostile foreign country lies 
at our gates. What “settling the Irish question” now 
means is that we should recognise this foreign country as 
independent and lend it money with which to pursue its anti- 
British policy. The former Dominions Secretary, Mr. Thomas, 
was English, and we could trust him on such an issue. Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s son. The 
latter’s war record stamped him. No more need be said. 


THE South African Parliament opened on January 8, when 
the ‘‘ Speech from the Throne,” after relating the Abdication 
. of King Edward VIII. and the Accession of 

at ton King George VI, stated that ‘‘ His Majesty 
will take an oath in respect of the Union (of 

South Africa) and a Bill dealing with the form of this oath 
will be laid before you.” The attitude of their Government 
in this matter has aroused the liveliest apprehensions among 
the British in South Africa. General Hertzog’s Govern- 
ment has been pressing for a division of the Crown, whereby 
the King of England would be separated from the rest of the 
Empire and would have the merest shadow of authority in 
South Africa. The South African British, who have a far 
greater experience of world affairs than the Boers, know 
that the policy of gradual separation from the Empire— 
the Hertzog policy—means the future defencelessness of 
South Africa. They are aware that only the power of the 
British Navy stands between South Africa and absorption 
by one of the modern Empire-making Powers. They regard 
the Irish example, which is held up in Boer circles as the ideal 
for South Africa, to be entirely misleading. England must 
defend Ireland because she cannot afford to allow a well- 
armed foreign enemy to get a foothold so near her, but South 
Africa is several thousand miles away—the cases are entirely 
different. Deeply as Great Britain would regret the severance 
of South Africa from the Empire and its consequent absorption 
into a foreign Empire, it would not be an altogether mortal 
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blow. ° Generals Hertzog-and Smuts are in the position of 
men who ‘are sitting on a branch which they are severing 
from a tree. The crash will be for them. Unfortunately, it 
will also be for some 800,000 British men, women and children 
who live in South Africa. These are, and will continue to be, 
the chief sufferers from the insensate Boer policy of getting 
rid of the British connection. 


It is always difficult to know what is going on in countries 
where the Press is not free and where, therefore, there is no 
, criticism of policy and no diversity of news. 
ol This is the case with Germany. Herr Goering 
told his compatriots that they were to have 

guns instead of butter, the suggestion being that overwhelming 
military strength would later on ensure creature comforts. 
The Germans now have guns and are said to lack, among other 
things, meat, their own supply and their vast purchases 
abroad having been tinned against “the day.” The corre- 
spondents of English newspapers describe some discomforts 
and some shortage. Private letters say rather more. A letter 
recently received from a neutral friend who pays several visits 
to Berlin every year states that ‘“‘in the best cafés and res- 
taurants third-rate coffee and artificial milk are served. 
The butter is uneatable and much other food is bad... . 
I never before saw such deterioration.” That is one witness. 
Another—English this time—who had been spending some 
months in Southern Germany studying the language, reported 
the railway services to be very unpunctual and bad. A third 
story is second-hand, but it is too good not to record. 
It comes from Holland and shows what the Dutch feel about 
the German system. A visiting German boasted of the 
virtues of the Nazi regime to some Dutch friends. “‘ What 
you want in Holland,” he cried, “is a Hitler.” To which a 
Dutchman quietly replied, “‘ It may so happen that we shall 
have him here one day—-we already have your William!” 
The story ends there. We do not know what the German 
answered. But the Dutch clearly showed what they thought 
of the present regime in Germany by their demeanour during 
the marriage festivities of Princess Juliana. God Save the 
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King was greeted with great enthusiasm, but Deutschland 
Uber Alles and the Horst Wessel song were coldly received. 


THE fact that Krupps, the great German armament firm, 
has resumed payment of dividends is only one indication of 

the increase in steel output in that country. 
ee According to the Economist the last figures 

show an enormous rise in steel production. 
“The year’s total,” said our contemporary on January 2, 
‘* will easily exceed 19 million tons, against a recent lowest of 
5,571,000 in 1933. About 2,300,000 of increase is due to 
the Saar.” Reich revenue from taxation increased in 1936 
by 1,146 million marks; it should be said that German 
national accounts are not fully divulged and comment is not 
always possible. Herr Goebbels is said to have boasted some 
time back of the amount—20 millions sterling—spent in 
propaganda in foreign countries. Certainly the Germans, 
who make so much display of poverty, seem to have all the 
money they want for political efforts outside their own 
borders. Nazi policy in Spain has cost a lot of money and 
constitutes a serious drain upon the Reichbank’s reserve of 
foreign currency. Germany is said to be getting the minerals 
from the Rio Tinto mines, which belong to British and French 
shareholders, in return for help to General Franco, but 
even the wealth of Rio Tinto could hardly pay for the cost of 
maintaining the German troops in Spain. To add to currency 
troubles, the stocks of cereals in Germany are insufficient to 
feed the people until next year, the bad season having pro- 
duced poor crops. In any but an authoritarian State there 
would be murmuring at the stage now reached of the “ guns 
instead of butter” policy. Friends of Deutschland Uber 
Alles in this country are making great efforts to increase 
British purchases in Germany, and a syndicate has been 
formed for this purpose. The same sort of people are also 
trying to arrange a German loan, the money (for more guns) 
to be found by England, America and France. It is to be 
hoped that neither the trade syndicate nor the loan advocates 
will succeed in their purpose. Any increase of trade for 
Germany, any loan, would, we know from long experience 
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of that. country, be used against Germany’s neighbours and 
England. 


WuEN the Liberal and Socialist press of this country, during 
the years between 1919 and 1933, advocated concessions 
to Germany of all kinds, financial and terri- 
torial; when they steadily urged the de- 
struction of the Treaty of Versailles; when 
they abused the French who, according to them, could do 
nothing right, and lauded the Germans to the skies, even 
going so far as to deny their proved war crimes, did they 
ever reflect upon the ultimate effect of their policy of putting 
Germany on her feet ? It would appear not, for now that 
Germany is restored and feels strong enough to hoist the 
skull and cross bones, our Liberal contemporaries are con- 
sternated. A leading article in the Manchester Guardian of 
January 15 on Danzig comments with bitterness on what 
has occurred :— 


Exit 
Free Danzig 


The struggle of the non-Nazi Danzigers for the last remnants of their 
liberties has been a small epic. . . . All the brutality and cunning 
which the Nazis have shown in Germany were used to achieve the 
destruction of the Danzig Social Democrats. They were arrested for 
no valid reason, their chief newspaper, the Volkstimme, was ruined by 
frequent suspensions, in the remoter villages Social Democrats were 
assaulted and in the prisons they were beaten. To incriminate them 
the police invented stories of concealed weapons. Against persecution 
and falsehood, the biased and intimidated judiciary and the packed 
Senate afforded no protection. The fight was hopeless from the very 
beginning. Danzig is now under Nazirule. Terrorism, anti-Semitism, 
racial mysticism, militarism, and sterilisation now hold sway in what 
was once a truly free city. Her liberties were guaranteed by her Con- 
stitution, which, in its turn, was guaranteed by the League of Nations. 
These guarantees have proved quite worthless. They were defended 
by none except a handful of citizens, most of them workmen. They 
are now in the same darkness that has come over Germany, while their 
known leaders are doomed to exile and poverty. 


This state of savage tyranny is the result of our own fatal mis- 
understanding of the situation. Geneva was always a de- 
lusion, as was the fatuous belief that Germany would become a 
peaceful member of the European community if only her 
strength was restored, 
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Ir came as something of a shock to newspaper readers on 
January 21 when they heard that Mr. Eden had gone to 
Geneva to a meeting of the League of Nations. 
— Geneva! The League! All that seemed 
part of another age and another mentality, 
Since last June no one has thought about the League. The 
words “collective security”? have passed out of current 
political speech, and soon will only be found in those books 
of reference where obsolete phrases are recorded. The 
future of the great palace by the lake is not yet known. 
What is certain is that it has ceased to have publicity value, 
and presently, without making any announcement on the 
subject, the nations that have continued to uphold the 
League will cease to think about it any more. It has served 
one purpose—that of re-arming Germany. Some use may 
perhaps be found for the League in minor and non-contro- 
versial matters, but all illusions as to its power to affect 
major issues are as dead as Queen Anne—in fact much more 
dead than that monarch, for Queen Anne once lived and 
had her day of power, whereas the League of Nations 
never had any real existence or any power at all. The 
League meeting which opened on January 21 was different 
from previous meetings in that no one—not even the most 
gullible Pacifist—expected anything from it, and everyone 
in Europe was aware, while it was going on, that nothing 
would be changed by any decisions it took or shelved. 


On January 6 news was received in London that the Turks 
objected to the frontier proposed for the about to be created 

Syrian State. They had no objection to the 
renee French as neighbours, indeed they have shown 
more than once recently that they would like an under- 
standing with France, but when it was proposed that their 
old vassals the Syrians should have the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
where a good many Turks live, they turned nasty. M. Blum, 
the Socialist Prime Minister of France, in giving up the 
French mandate over Syria forgot that while a powerful 
European nation can keep order and see fair play between 
peoples who have always been at war, they cannot arrange 
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for peace to continue when they withdraw. In the same 
way British Ministers constantly forget their history when 
they want to lay down a responsibility. M. Blum is now 
being reminded of his. Turkey’s argument is simple; she 
does not believe in the friendliness of the Syrians, and she 
does not believe that Turks placed under them will have a 
fair chance. She trusted France, but she does not trust 
Syria, which country has no experience of independence and 
no strength to defend herself from any Power that may 
attack her. The Turk alleges that his arrangements and 
treaties are with France, and not with Syria, a country he 
does not recognise. And if the Turk is pushed he will do 
to the Syrians what he did to the Greeks. The Turks have 
proposed that the Sanjak of Alexandretta should be autono- 
mous inside Syria ; it is difficult to imagine how this proposal 
can be resisted. It is instructive to see how the old boundaries 
tend to come back and how difficult it is for subject races to 
become free peoples. 


It must be very difficult to be a competent Dictator for any 
length of time. In Authoritarian countries a premium is put 
upon flattery and incompetence. Signor Mus- 
solini has resisted this atmosphere so far, but 
is the system itself enervating to Italian policy, 
are the agents appointed nowadays as good as those appointed 
a few years ago? This question must arise when European 
policy is considered. Italy has only one potential enemy ; 
only one nation has proclaimed that its destiny lay across the 
sphere of Italian influence. Only the Germans have plans 
which reach from the North Sea to the Adriatic. We may 
be sure that Signor Mussolini knows this better than anyone 
alive. But Italian statecraft, at the moment, does not show 
this. All the same, we may discount the much-advertised 
interview given to the Voelkercher Beobachter, the official 
organ of the Nazis, when he naturally heightened the diapason/ 
of his language on democracies :— 

*“* Consciously or unconsciously they (Democracies) are nothing but 


centres of infection, bacillus carriers, auxiliaries of Bolshevism. They 
constitute a group. We are the other group. The future is turning 


Signor 
Mussolini 
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away from collectivism, from the masses who react obscurely. Demo. 

cracies are like quicksands. We, our political ideal, are as a rock, a 

summit of granite.” 
We regret these sayings because they will be misunderstood 
here, the home of Democracy. It is as well to remind our- 
selves that in the Great War the non-democratic states were 
broken, and yet one of them, Germany, had been so confident 
of victory that she forced the issue, confident of success. 
Why should we perpetually assume that only one type of 
government is good? For us, for France, for the British 
Dominions and the U.S.A., Parliamentary Democracy is the 
only possible form of government. Russia, Germany, and 
Italy prefer systems. That is their affair and, unless we are 
interfered with, we have no objection. 


ROAD-MAKING has been fashionable as a panacea for unem- 
ployment, but it is questionable whether roads do not get 

more men on to the dole than they take off. 
sa ‘_e In Sussex the writer has seen skilled land 

workers picked up for a temporary high 
wage and then thrown out of employment. If they have 
sense and character they get themselves back on to the 
land, but very often they drift on to the dole—and stay there. 
The same story comes from all over the country, and at a 
meeting of the Pembrokeshire County Agricultural Com- 
mittee, held on January 18, it was said that in consequence 
of the shortage of labour the outlook was black. Mr. J. M. 
Griffiths stated that :— 


Instead of the agricultural labourer’s having the ambition to-day 
to become a farmer his ambition was to get away from the land as 
quickly as possible and get on a scheme of public work. Once he got 
there and remained there for six months he obtained his stamps and 
had no need to work for the rest of the year. Before long they would 
not be able to obtain labour for the land. (Manchester Guardian, 
January 19.) 


Another speaker said that half a dozen farms were derelict 
in his area. In one way and another we have certainly mis- 


managed this matter of the land. In no country are there 
better farmers, and yet much of the land is badly farmed. We 
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are approaching a time when we may want every blade of grass 
and every ear of corn we can grow. Something is undoubtedly 
wrong with the education we give to our people if they have 
no higher ambition than to get on to the dole and stop there. 


Lapy Houston, a great upholder of British interests, died 
at the end of December. Although she had been in bad 
health -for some time she struggled to do 
work to the end, and her death came as a 
shock to the large circle of friends who knew her boundless 
activity. Lady Houston, by her courage, wit and forceful 
personality, stood out in her generation in a marked way. 
She was undaunted—she could not say “die.” She never 
gave in and she did not attempt to understand those of a 
more malleable disposition. Her prime passion was for her 
country. She longed to see England supreme everywhere, 
in the air—she once financed the Schneider Cup Race; 
at sea—she supported the Navy League with large gifts, 
and would have paid to raise the Herzogin Cecilie ; on land— 
she offered the Government £200,000 towards defence, and 
never forgave their refusal. The weakening of the Empire 
met with so stout a patriot’s hearty disapproval and, in order 
to counteract the proposed scuttle from India, Lady Houston 
financed the famous flight over Mount Everest. The greater 
glory of the British Empire was, however, not her only 
concern. She was boundlessly charitable and she hated 
injustice. When a Socialist Town Council in the North of 
England dismissed a body of workmen because they had 
been faithful employees during a strike, she offered to find 
work for them. Inheriting a huge fortune (stated to be 
7 millions) late in life from her husband, Sir Robert Houston, 
she lived as simply and unluxuriously as a woman of modest 
means, her only extravagance being her yacht. Her huge 
income was devoted to public objects, in the selection 
of which she acted as her own investigator and almoner, 
for she could not bear to delegate. When she bought the 
Saturday Review she nearly killed herself with work, but 
she would never have dreamed of surrendering the task 
she had undertaken. So vital, so vigorous, was Lady Houston 


Lady Houston 


| 
| 
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that it is impossible to imagine her among the shades, rather 
may we fancy that she is importuning the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and calling to the Powers for help in the causes 
for which she cared passionately in life. 


THE Saturday Review, since the death of Lady Houston, 
has resumed its old appearance, and we are told that it is 

being restored to its former functions. The 
~ Senuntay staff is the same and some of the features she 

introduced will remain. There is great need for 
a good Conservative weekly paper. For some reason modern 
weeklies run to fads and isms, and while the Liberals have a 
first-rate organ in the Economist, where all the politics are 
Gladstonian, Conservatives have no such platform. We 
welcome the Saturday Review in its old form and we wish it 
all success. May it recapture the lead among London 
weeklies which it held in the days of Hutton and his eminent 
predecessors. 


THERE is need for a good memory in these days of “ isms,” 
when Communism and Fascism, both foreign products, are 
ve urged upon us by all sorts of plausible foreigners 
Nina a and a number of gullible English. This is 

understood by a group of women who have 
associated themselves under the title of Women’s Guild of 
Empire, and whose founder and controller is the indefatigable 
Mrs. Flora Drummond. This body is helping to rally women’s 
organisations to the defence of our Constitution by getting 
meetings to discuss this resolution :— 

This meeting, having regard to the national interest aroused by 
the continued and increasing conflicts between Fascists and Com- 
munists, resulting in a dangerous spread of terrorism curtailing the 
liberty of the citizen, pledges itself to uphold in the true British spirit 
the British Democratic Constitution.” 

We suggest that women’s clubs and Institutes might do worse 
than consider this resolution, or something like it. Our 
liberty was not won by accident, it was only ours after 
centuries of struggle. The great poet, the first anniversary 
of whose death occurred on January 18, wrote of this in a 
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poem about Boer rule in the Transvaal, where a race. — 
made life unbearable. 


~ “ All we have of freedom—all we use or know— 
This our fathers bought for us, long and long ago. 


Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we draw— 
Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law.” 
The refrain is :— 
. Suffer not the old King: for we know the breed.” 
Some of the lines might have been written to describe con- 
ditions in Germany or Russia. Of the “Old King,” the 
tyrant, the poet says :— 
He shall mark our goings, question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us... 
. and the night shall bring 
Watchers ‘neath our window lest we mock the King. 
The lines near the end should be learned by all who value 
freedom : 
Long forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain— 
All our fathers died to loose he shall find again. 
This is ‘‘ The Old Issue” that is offered to us by both the 
“isms.” More power to Mrs. Flora Drummond and her 
colleagues who will have none of them. 


On January 12 a gathering of the Association of the old 
Fifth Army took place, the occasion being a dinner to Sir 
F Hubert Gough, their Commander-in-Chief. We 
_—” reproduce elsewhere the speech in which his 
health was proposed. With the suggestion 
made in it that the baton of Field-Marshal should be bestowed 
upon General Gough all our readers will agree, and we are 
glad that the matter is being taken up by members of Parlia- 
ment. Sir Hubert, in a letter to the Sunday Times of Jan- 
uary 24, expressed his own view and that of the Fifth Army 
in regard to Mr. Lloyd George :— 

“We, the Association and I, appreciate fully that had 
it not been for Mr. Lloyd George’s now-famous ‘ Vindication ’ 
letter—subsequently published widely with his kind per- 
mission—the Army which I had the honour to command 
might still have remained under a ‘ cloud.’ 
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away from collectivism, from the masses who react obscurely. Demo. 
cracies are like quicksands. We, our political ideal, are as. a rock, a 
summit of granite.” 
We regret these sayings because they will be misunderstood 
here, the home of Democracy. It is as well to remind our- 
selves that in the Great War the non-democratic states were 
broken, and yet one of them, Germany, had been so confident 
of victory that she forced the issue, confident of success, 
Why should we perpetually assume that only one type of 
government is good? For us, for France, for the British 
Dominions and the U.S.A., Parliamentary Democracy is the 
only possible form of government. Russia, Germany, and 
Italy prefer systems. That is their affair and, unless we are 
interfered with, we have no objection. 


ROAD-MAKING has been fashionable as a panacea for unem- 
ployment, but it is questionable whether roads do not get 

more men on to the dole than they take off. 
at pce In Sussex the writer has seen skilled land 
workers picked up for a temporary high 
wage and then thrown out of employment. If they have 
sense and character they get themselves back on to the 
land, but very often they drift on to the dole—and stay there. 
The same story comes from all over the country, and at a 
meeting of the Pembrokeshire County Agricultural Com- 
mittee, held on January 18, it was said that in consequence 
of the shortage of labour the outlook was black. Mr. J. M. 
Griffiths stated that :— 


Instead of the agricultural labourer’s having the ambition to-day 
to become a farmer his ambition was to get away from the land as 
quickly as possible and get on a scheme of public work. Once he got 
there and remained there for six months he obtained his stamps and 
had no need to work for the rest of the year. Before long they would 
not be able to obtain labour for the land. (Manchester Guardian, 
January 19.) 


Another speaker said that half a dozen farms were derelict 
in his area. In one way and another we have certainly mis- 


managed this matter of the land. In no country are there 
better farmers, and yet much of the land is badly farmed. We 
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are approaching a time when we may want every blade of grass 
and every ear of corn we can grow. Something is undoubtedly 
wrong with the education we give to our people if they have 
no higher ambition than to get on to the dole and stop there. 


Lapy HovstTon, a great upholder of British interests, died 
at the end of December. Although she had been in bad 
Lady Houston health -for some time she struggled to do 

work to the end, and her death came as a 
shock to the large circle of friends who knew her boundless 
activity. Lady Houston, by her courage, wit and forceful 
personality, stood out in her generation in a marked way. 
She was undaunted—she could not say “die.” She never 
gave in and she did not attempt to understand those of a 
more malleable disposition. Her prime passion was for her 
country. She longed to see England supreme everywhere, 
in the air—she once financed the Schneider Cup Race; 
at sea—she supported the Navy League with large gifts, 
and would have paid to raise the Herzogin Cecilie ; on land— 
she offered the Government £200,000 towards defence, and 
never forgave their refusal. The weakening of the Empire 
met with so stout a patriot’s hearty disapproval and, in order 
to counteract the proposed scuttle from India, Lady Houston 
financed the famous flight over Mount Everest. The greater 
glory of the British Empire was, however, not her only 
concern. She was boundlessly charitable and she hated 
injustice. When a Socialist Town Council in the North of 
England dismissed a body of workmen because they had 
been faithful employees during a strike, she offered to find 
work for them. Inheriting a huge fortune (stated to be 
7 millions) late in life from her husband, Sir Robert Houston, 
she lived as simply and unluxuriously as a woman of modest 
means, her only extravagance being her yacht. Her huge 
income was devoted to public objects, in the selection 
of which she acted as her own investigator and almoner, 
for she could not bear to delegate. When she bought the 
Saturday Review she nearly killed herself with work, but 
she would never have dreamed of surrendering the task 
she had undertaken. So vital, so vigorous, was Lady Houston 
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that it is impossible to imagine her among the shades, rather 
may we fancy that she is importuning the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and calling to the Powers for help in the causes 
for which she cared passionately in life. 


THE Saturday Review, since the death of Lady Houston, 
has resumed its old appearance, and we are told that it is 

being restored to its former functions. The 
+ Senter staff is the same and some of the features she 

introduced will remain. There is great need for 
a good Conservative weekly paper. For some reason modern 
weeklies run to fads and isms, and while the Liberals have a 
first-rate organ in the Economist, where all the politics are 
Gladstonian, Conservatives have no such platform. We 
welcome the Saturday Review in its old form and we wish it 
all success. May it recapture the lead among London 
weeklies which it held in the os of Hutton and his eminent 
predecessors. 


THERE is need for a good memory in these days of “ isms,” 
when Communism and Fascism, both foreign products, are 
Ss urged upon us by all sorts of plausible foreigners 
—— and a number of gullible English. This is 

understood by a group of women who have 
associated themselves under the title of Women’s Guild of 
Empire, and whose founder and controller is the indefatigable 
Mrs. Flora Drummond. This body is helping to rally women’s 
organisations to the defence of our Constitution by getting 
meetings to discuss this resolution :— 

This meeting, having regard to the national interest aroused by 
the continued and increasing conflicts between Fascists and Com- 
munists, resulting in a dangerous spread of terrorism curtailing the 
liberty of the citizen, pledges itself to uphold in the true British spirit 
the British Democratic Constitution.” 

We suggest that women’s clubs and Institutes might do worse 
than consider this resolution, or something like it. Our 
liberty was not won by accident, it was only ours after 
centuries of struggle. The great poet, the first anniversary 
of whose death occurred on January 18, wrote of this in a 
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poem about Boer rule in the Transvaal, where a race. re 
made life unbearable. 


** All we have of freedom—all we use or know— 
This our fathers bought for us, long and long ago. 


Ancient right unnoticed as the breath we draw— _ 
Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law.” 


The refrain is :— 
. Suffer not the old King: for we know the breed.” 
Some of the lines might have been written to describe con- 
ditions in Germany or Russia. Of the “Old King,” the 
tyrant, the poet says :— 
He shall mark our goings, question whence we came, 
Set his guards about us... 
. and the night shall bring 
Watchers ’neath our window lest we mock the King. 
The lines near the end should be learned by all who value 
freedom : 
Long forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and brain— 
All our fathers died to loose he shall find again. 
This is “‘ The Old Issue” that is offered to us by both the 
“isms.” More power to Mrs. Flora Drummond and her 
colleagues who will have none of them. 


On January 12 a gathering of the Association of the old 
Fifth Army took place, the occasion being a dinner to Sir 
P Hubert Gough, their Commander-in-Chief. We 
aoe reproduce elsewhere the speech in which his 
health was proposed. With the suggestion 
made in it that the baton of Field-Marshal should be bestowed 
upon General Gough all our readers will agree, and we are 
glad that the matter is being taken up by members of Parlia- 
ment. Sir Hubert, in a letter to the Sunday Times of Jan- 
uary 24, expressed his own view and that of the Fifth Army 
in regard to Mr. Lloyd George :— 

“We, the Association and I, appreciate fully that had 
it not been for Mr. Lloyd George’s now-famous ‘ Vindication ’ 
letter—subsequently published widely with his kind per- 
mission—the Army which I had the honour to erpeere 
might still have remained under a ‘cloud.’ - isis 
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“ Equally, we appreciate and admire the tremendous 
moral courage which enabled a former Prime Minister to, in 
effect, publish at so late a stage in the war’s history those 
simple, but difficult, words, ‘I was wrong’ and ‘I am sorry.’ 

“TI desire to do justice both to Mr. Lloyd George and to 
Field-Marshal Haig, without entering into any controversy.” 

There we hope the matter will be allowed to rest until 
history can decide the truth. 


THE Ricut Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN will be the princi- 
pal speaker at the Annual Luncheon of The National 
Review which will be held at the Connaught 
— Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, on 
Thursday, March 4. Applications for tickets 
(price 10s. 6d.) should be sent to The Manager, The National 
Review Office, 35, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


The Scottish Notes have been held up owing to the indis- 
position of Theages. He hopes to resume them next month, 
a hope that will be shared by our readers. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF SPAIN 


Few events have given more evidence of muddle-headedness 
and bad faith than has the tragic struggle in Spain ; so it may 
be of use to set down the facts and the inferences to be de- 
duced from them as they appear to one whose object is to 
see things as they are. 

Civil war is no new thing in Spain, nor is some of 
the savagery which accompanies it. But for a considerable 
period in the 19th century the Rotatory System, under which 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties enjoyed power in turn 
by tacit agreement, gave the country internal peace and 
reasonable contentment. The system, never inspiring, broke 
down owing to its failure to solve the Moroccan problem and 
to cope with the growing labour unrest which followed the 
Great War ; and in 1923 General Primo de Rivera assumed 
control by a military cowp d'état which was hailed with almost 
universal satisfaction. The General, a genial Spaniard as far 
removed from the bloody-minded dictator as a man could 
be, rendered immense services to his country. He liquidated 
the Moroccan struggle which had for decades sapped the 
finances and drained the youth of Spain and, if he had done 
nothing else, his name should be held in honour in every 
Spanish village. But he did far more in reforming the Army, 
the whole Administration and the road system. Catalonia 
alone proved recalcitrant ; and, ill-supported by his Royal 
master, the General retired and the Revolution of 1931 quickly 
followed. 

Since the Republic was set up and Parliamentary Demo- 
cratic Government has been nominally in force there has 
been no real peace in Spain—only short and unquiet truces. 
For Parliamentary Government is only possible where the 
important Parties are agreed in fundamentals and where 
devotion to the Constitution is sufficiently strong and wide- 
spread to prevent the Parties from following a course bound 
to wreck it. When these conditions are absent and when 
moderation is replaced by a fanatical urge to destroy one’s 
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political opponents, Parliamentary Government develops into 
a series of revolts which, if the two camps are fairly evenly 
matched, end in civil war. Such has been the history of 
Spain since 1931. | 

The last Elections, whether carried out according to law 
or marred by violence and intimidation, gave the Parties of 
the Left a comfortable majority in the Cortes; and the 
Government which was formed reflected that majority in a 
Constitutional manner. It is this fact which has led so many 
of our own honest Parliamentarians astray and which has 
given their best propaganda weapon to those whose principal 
object is to destroy Parliamentary Government altogether. 
Yet it requires but little reflection or knowledge of events to 
see that the outcome of the Elections has no bearing on the 
present position from the legal and constitutional point of 
view. 

In order legitimately to claim the obedience of citizens a 
Government need not be ideal. But it must perform certain 
elementary duties such as the protection of the lives and 
property of the public and the vindication of the law in essen- 
tials. If it fails to carry out these duties—still more if it does 
not even attempt to do so—-its claim to allegiance falls to the 
ground and citizens are free, indeed they are in duty bound, to 
band together in self-defence and in vindication of the law of 
the land. This is precisely what has happened in Spain. At 
no moment did the original Popular Front Government make 
any attempt to govern; unless orders to the police not to 
protect sacred buildings from destruction or well-to-do people 
from murder can be called governing. 

It is sometimes put forward as an argument in favour of 
the original Popular Front Government that it contained no 
extremists. A feebler argument could not be found ; for, had 
the majority elected to the Cortes been extremists, it might 
have been argued that extremist action had Constitutional 
justification. The opposite is admittedly the case and its 
moderate composition robs the original Popular Front Govern- 
ment of the last vestige of a claim to obedience. 

Law-abiding citizens and all those who were either church- 
going Christians or had anything to lose were in a quandary. 
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If they could sit quiet long enough, it was pretty certain that 
the heterogeneous elements in the Popular Front would fall 
out and honest men would come by their own. Inaction 
would perhaps have been the course of political prudence ; 
but it is humanly impossible for people, least of all for 
Spaniards, to sit quiet whilst their relations and friends are 
murdered and their feelings outraged by the destruction of all 
they held most sacred. And it is doubtful wisdom to remain 
inactive when your organised enemies have long lists of those 
who are to be murdered next. The emergence of General 
Franco settled the question. 

There is no reason to suppose that General Franco is a 
Fascist. As far as one can judge, he is cast in the very 
Spanish mould of General Primo. It has long been the prac- 
tice of the Bolshevists and their admirers here to appeal to 
the simple-minded by dubbing their enemies Fascists. The 
term has been applied in its time to almost every British 
statesman—--usually with the suffix Imperialist. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was a Fascist-Imperialist in his day ; and, if the 
Spaniard and the Scotsman resemble each other but little in 
other ways, they may well both have about equal proportions 
of Fascist leanings. 

That there are some Fascists in General Franco’s forces is 
probable, though Fascism is neither an article of export nor 
suited to the Spanish character. But the bulk of his forces, 
outside the regular soldiers Moorish and Spanish, is quite 
obviously composed of ordinary people who are there either 
because their religious feelings are outraged or because their 
relations and friends have been murdered and they know 
that they would suffer the same fate themselves if the “ Legiti- 
mate Government ”’ prevailed. Much has been made of the 
employment of Moorish troops, and their use is certainly 
distasteful to Englishmen. But we are far from the humanity 
and wisdom of 1900 when the British Government refused to 
allow the use of any coloured troops against the white 
Boers ; and it may be relevant to remember both that a 
Liberal Spanish Government used Moorish troops against 
a rising in 1934 and that the present Spanish Government 
is now enrolling all the Moors it can find. How many 
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foreigners there are in General Franco’s forces it is impossible 
to say. 


On the other side we have a much more heterogeneous 


crowd of which the most incongruous element is the Basque. 
How the Catholic countrymen of the Basque Provinces 
manage to co-operate with the anti-God Anarchists and 
Communists of Bilbao is a mystery, but the Separatist feeling 
in the North must be much stronger than used to be supposed. 
The Government have taken a leaf out of the Moscow book in 
this matter as in so many others and have promised the 
Basques all and more than all they ask for. And the unfor- 
tunate Basques seem to have fallen into the same delusion as 
the erstwhile Ukrainians that they would really be allowed 
to govern themselves in a Soviet Spain. General Franco is 
precluded from out-bidding Valencia because his stalwarts are 
for a unified Spain and he cannot afford to offend them. But 
the Basque theatre gains its importance from its vicinity to 
the French frontier. It is eccentric to the main struggle and 
free from much of its savagery. Nor do the Basques take 
any orders from the so-called Spanish Government. 

The Catalonian question would require a book to explain. 
Here it is only necessary to say that the Separatist sentiment 
has been of late years far stronger than in the Basque Pro- 
vinces and that Barcelona, the capital, has for generations 
been notorious for turbulence and the production of the most 
violent and eccentric social doctrines. The protagonists of 
separatism and revolution are now in an uneasy alliance and 
act quite independently of the so-called Government. The 
Revolutionary wing is itself led by a number of fanatics, 
whose doctrines, while differing fundamentally as regards 
the kind of Utopia they hope to establish, are unhappily at 
one as to the means by which it should be set up. The 
disciplined organisation and ruthless thoroughness of the 
Communists directed from Moscow are here allied to the 
natural ferocity and sadistic bestiality of the home-bred 
Anarchists and Syndicalists ; and we see the result in the 
systematic destruction of all traces of religion, the murder of 
those who profess it, of whichever sex, and the extermination 
of everyone likely to oppose the dictatorship of the proletariat 
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and the confiscation of property. In short, the full Moscow 
programme is being carried out in Catalonia with a success 
which must rejoice the heart of those who direct it. 

In the rest of Spain the Government supporters are 
composed of the same elements as in Catalonia without the 
Separatists. The number of foreigners fighting for the Govern- 
ment is as unknown as is the number opposed to them. But 
they are a more valuable addition to the Red forces than are 
the foreigners to General Franco, for the reason that they 
supply a trained element which would otherwise be lacking. 
Without the numerous foreign organisers and leaders behind 
the lines the Reds would, outside Catalonia, have been help- 
less. Wherever the Government supporters are supreme the 
same programme as in Catalonia is being carried out; and 
the Times correspondent in Madrid recently reported that 
not for several months had anyone been either married or 
buried with Christian rites in a capital containing many tens 
of thousands of Christians. 

Anti-clericalism is, of course, no new thing in the Penin- 
sula, and was long ago strong enough to deprive the Church 
of its political privileges, and most of its possessions. There 
is, therefore, the less excuse for the present outburst which is 
essentially different from anything which occurred before 
1931. When you observe a new development in an old 
situation, you naturally look for a new cause. In Spain 
there is no difficulty in finding it in the Moscow agents who 
have been busy preparing the revolution for the last ten 
years and more. For, as Moscow is never tired of proclaiming, 
religion is the arch-enemy of Communism—whether that 
religion be Christian, Mohammedan, Jewish or anything else. 
The destruction of churches, priests, nuns and believers is a 
sacred duty which has already been pretty thoroughly carried 
out in Catalonia and would have been all over Spain but for 
General Franco. 

In the face of these facts the attitude of some of our highly- 
placed divines is stupefying, and to me personally as a life- 
long member of the Church of England, revolting. The 
ineptitude of those English clerics who embark on the sea of 
foreign affairs is of course notorious ; and no one should have 
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been surprised when they worked overtime to advocate a policy 
which was inevitably bound to lead to the total subjugation of 
Abyssinia whose independence they had so much at heart. 
But I have cudgelled my brains in vain to find the explanation 
of their support of the so-called Government of Spain. I 
hesitate to accept the only logical explanation that they do 
not regard the Catholic Church as a branch of Christianity, or 
professing Roman Catholics as entitled to the rights enjoyed 
by the rest of mankind. 

It is a peculiar English habit to maintain, especially when 
foreigners are concerned, that there is really little to choose 
between them and that one side is as bad as the other. It is 
agreeable to feel broad-minded and a trifle contemptuous ; 
and it is pleasant to avoid the trouble of trying to ascertain 
the truth and the effort of making up one’s mind. Such is the 
attitude of the majority of Englishmen, both as regards 
atrocities and intervention in Spain. We will take the former 
first. 

Experience in the Great War has made us rightly shy of 
accepting atrocity stories ; but unfortunately it is a fact that 
atrocities have been committed in Spain on a scale hardly 
known, except in Russia, since 1918, when Genghiz Klan 
exterminated whole populations. Having read all the avail- 
able accounts in papers and pamphlets and having genuinely 
tried to strike a balance I conclude as follows. 

On the Government side (not by Government orders, for 
if any are given they are not obeyed) we have the shooting of 
prisoners of war unless they are at once enrolled in the Govern- 
ment forces, the bombardment of any open towns and villages 
occupied by Franco’s men, and continuous systematic mass 
murders of men, women and even children behind the lines. 
The destruction of churches and emblems of religion and the 
confiscation of property are not atrocities in the popular sense, 
but, to put it mildly, they have an irritating effect on the 
devout and on those with anything to lose. 

On General Franco’s side we have the same bombardment of 
open towns, including to a limited extent Madrid, and, in many 
cases, the shooting both of prisoners of war and of men suspected 
of having taken part in fighting. There have also, no doubt, 
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been many isolated murders in cold blood. The Government 
recently published a list of one hundred such murders. 

It seems to me that the two sides are as the poles apart. 
In the first place, it must always be remembered that General 
Franco’s rising was caused by murders and the destruction of 
churches which were and are continuous. The reaction of his 
forces to these events are to be condemned ; but I would in 
all seriousness ask those who most loudly condemn them to 
try to imagine what they would feel like when faced by the 
accomplices of those, or possibly the very men, who had 
murdered their dearest relatives and friends, ‘and destroyed 
all that they held most holy. I hope I should have had 
restraint in the hour of victory ; but in my heart I feel I might 
have seen as red as the Spanish Nationalists. However that 
may be, there has been nothing on General Franco’s side at all 
comparable to the systematic destruction of whole classes. 

To turn to the responsibility for intervention, there is 
even less doubt on which side the fault lies than there is in the 
atrocities question. The policy of Moscow, openly proclaimed 
and not therefore in dispute, is to prepare and organise 
revolution abroad by means of agents liberally financed, and, 
if it should break out, support it with men and material. 
Spain has, also quite openly, been long proclaimed as a 
promising field for this procedure, and efforts have for years 
been concentrated on her. The long-awaited event followed 
the Elections when a “ revolutionary situation,’ to use the 
Bolshevik jargon, arose and men and material were poured in. 
Now the post-war theory of International Relations has been 
that a Power, provided actual hostilities are avoided, is at 
liberty to act in the most unfriendly and damaging way 
towards other Powers without laying herself open to the 
application of force. This doctrine has admirably suited the 
Bolsheviks, whose admission to the League of Nations seemed 
to prove its validity. But practical men have always felt 
that it had its limitations. Such hard-boiled fellows have 
long foreseen that, as soon as the war-weariness of 1918 passed 
away, proud and powerful nations would cease to tolerate the 
active interference of another State in their home affairs. 
Whether they considered such interference as a casus belli 
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or not would depend on no doctrine but on their own con- 
venience. This obvious fact was fully realised at the Con- 
ference of all the nations of the American continent recently 
held at Buenos Ayres, where the atmosphere must be very 
different from that of Geneva. For one of the most important 
resolutions unanimously passed there laid down the principle 
that: ‘‘ Intervention, whether direct or indirect, in the 
affairs of another country is an inadmissible threat to peace.” 
Let the boobies who have adopted Mr. Litvinov’s famous slogan 
‘“‘ Peace is one and indivisible,’ examine its sincerity in the 
light of the Buenos Ayres resolution. The plain fact is clear 
to all who wish to see. The Spanish civil war would have 
been a purely internal affair had it not been for Moscow. No 
other Power would have had either reason or wish to inter- 
vene. Once the Bolsheviks set the example, others were 
certain to come in on the opposite side. And it is a delusion 
to believe that, with no foreign intervention, the Government 
would have won. With Spaniards left to themselves every- 
thing points to a swift victory outside Catalonia for General 
Franco, who had at his disposal all the trained forces and the 
military skill of the country. 

In our most vociferous and self-assured circles it is the 
fashion to subordinate British interests to those supposed to 
be of importance to the whole human race and it is in order to 
appeal to such circles that I treat these interests last. When 
you are warned against a great danger or advised to take 
some serious action, you naturally examine the credentials 
of those who warn or advise you. If we so treat those who 
are loudest in declaring that a victory for General Franco will 
constitute a dangerous threat to the British Empire, we 
shall find that these are the very people who, on all other 
occasions, have paraded their dislike of and contempt for that 
Empire. So we naturally conclude that the victory they fear 
will be the best outcome as regards our Imperial interests. 
This conclusion is correct as an impartial examination of the 
position makes manifest. 

I suppose no one doubts now that a Red victory in Spain 
means a Soviet State directed from Moscow. Catalonia is 
already such a State and the rest of Spain will become one if 
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General Franco is beaten. The first result of this would be 
the total destruction of British property and the cessation of 
all British enterprise in Spain. There are a number of people 
in this country who would regard such a development with 
complacency ; but that does not alter the fact that it is our 
resources abroad, accumulated through the energy and 
enterprise of generations of British subjects, which enable 
our population to enjoy a standard of living higher than in 
any country of Europe or Asia. And British assets in Spain 
form no negligible part of those resources. 

The notion that a Soviet victory would conjure the danger 
of excessive German or Italian influence in the Western 
Mediterranean is a delusion. Should a Soviet State be set 
up in Spain, the danger of Germany entrenching herself in 
some Spanish possession in order to counteract Bolshevik 
activities becomes a very real one. General Franco, on the 
other hand, is fighting for Spanish unity and it is highly 
improbable that he would consent in the hour of victory to 
cede any part of the Spanish dominions. Italy is a little off 
the map as a bogey after the recent Anglo-Italian exchange 
of Notes ; but, while the same argument applies to her as to 
Germany, her geographical position already makes the 
friendliest relations with Great Britain an imperious necessity 
for both countries. 

We come finally to Portugal. It is due to no mere 
chance or to sentiment that Portugal has been our ally for 
some seven hundred years. Again we have only to look at 
the map to understand the reason. And the map does not 
change. Nor is it chance that has led the Soviet Ambassador 
in London to direct his most virulent and insolent attacks on 
Portugal. For the Government of that country has had the 
good sense not to admit a Soviet Diplomatic Mission to Lisbon 
nor to recognise any Soviet Consular or Commercial agents. 
Without such prudence it would have been impossible for 
Portugal to have enjoyed the tranquillity and increasing pro- 
sperity of the last ten years. In short, there can be no more 
exasperating spectacle in Soviet eyes than Portugal. Here 
we have a country which, having refused any financial help 
from Geneva when her finances were desperate, has, by the 
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application of those traditional remedies now considered 
out of date, reached a degree of well-being held to be quite 
impossible when General Carmona took over the Government. 
And to make matters worse, Dr. Salazar, who has worked this 
miracle under the President, combines a genius for finance and 
administration with profound devotion to his Church. If one 
thing is certain, it is that, if General Franco loses, Moscow 
will make a dead set at Portugal. The Bolsheviks will leave 
nothing undone to bring her down and she may very well call 
on her ancient ally in her hour of need. 

To sum up. Whilst every Englishman with Christian 
civilisation and the Empire’s welfare at heart should support 
through thick and thin H.M. Government in their policy of 
non-intervention in Spain whatever others may do, equally 
every such Englishman should hope and pray for the defeat 
of the Red forces. 

F. O. LInDLey. 


An exhibition to illustrate the world-wide range of Communist 
Propaganda and the methods by which it is conducted from Moscow will be 
opened by Brig.-General Sir Henry Page Croft, M.P., at Dorland Hall, 
Lower Regent Street, London, 8.W.1, on February 2, and will remain open 
daily from 10 to 5 (Sundays excepted) until February 27. 
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THE NAVAL AIR ARM 


THE controversy which raged some few years ago in regard 
to the relative merits of the Navy or the Air Force as a 
defence to our Kingdom has all but died the death it deserved, 
because our defence did not, does not, and will never depend 
on air or sea. False guides were not wanting who said the 
day of the Navy was past, its sun had set, and the dawn 
would show us the Air Force had taken its place. Statements 
were made that battleships could be bombed out of existence 
by aircraft ; that our sea-borne trade was at the complete 
mercy of the air. We were told that our security no longer 
depended on the Navy; no longer depended on the sea ; 
that our future security lay solely in the air. Comparisons, 
which were odious but which appealed to the tax-payer, 
were made between the cost of battleships and of aircraft. 
Protagonists stated, with a lack of accuracy, that 800 fighting 
aircraft could be maintained for the price of one battleship, 
and assertions to this effect were made, as recently as 
November last, by a writer in The Aeroplane. In the report 
of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
on the vulnerability of capital ships to air attack, we find: 
“The Admiralty and Air Ministry have collaborated and have 
given us an agreed figure of 43 twin-engined medium bombers 
as the nearest approximation possible to the equivalent in 
cost of one capital ship.” 

That a battle fleet, properly equipped with modern 
weapons, including, of course, anti-aircraft guns and aircraft, 
can be bombed out of existence has been proved, after extended 
investigation, to be a false claim. That our merchant ships, 
the very foundation of that power on the sea by which we 
exist, could be protected by aircraft alone is a figment of the 
imagination. It is now generally understood that our security 
does not depend on Air or Sea, but on Sea and Air. 

The sea is our life. Without control at sea our merchant 
ships would be unable to be always on the move in war 
time as well as in peace, and tragedy in the form of dire 
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want, even starvation, would be our lot if any serious inter- 
ruption was caused to the regular arrival of imports from 
great distances overseas. Those who realise these facts, 
those who understand that every weapon has its limitations, 
and that the air force alone could not protect our trade on 
the high seas, in no sense deprecate our own Royal Air Force, 
which is second to none in efficiency if not in strength. 

Navy and Air is the doctrine to pursue, and in this respect 
there has never been any difference of opinion between the 
responsible heads of the two Services. We are, however, 
now faced with a very definite difference of opinion, in regard 
to administration, between those who control our Sea and our 
Air Forces. 

Briefly, the arguments may be summed up thus: the 
Air Force claims that, because the operations of aircraft 
know no dividing line between the air over the land and the 
air over the sea the administration of all aircraft should 
be the responsibility of the Air Ministry. The Navy claims 
that aircraft have now become an essential weapon in naval 
defence and offence, and it is imperative, in the cause of 
efficiency, for the Navy to have complete control over those 
weapons which it uses for naval purposes. 

Before dealing with a few technical points which arise 
out of the controversy, let us for a space consider comparisons 
which might be made in regard to arms of the Services, 
past and present. When steam ships came into use no 
claim was made that, because they were differently pro- 
pelled, they belonged to a different Service to the sailing 
ship. When submarines came into existence no new Ministry 
or Service was considered necessary because these carriers 
of weapons operated under, instead of on, the surface of the 
sea. No claim has, it is believed, been made that the men 
employed on ground work connected with aerodromes 
should be administered by the Army because they work 
on the land and not in the air; neither has the Navy claimed 
control of the motor boats employed at seaplane bases 
because they operate on the surface of the sea. So far as 
weapons are concerned, no difficulty arose because the 
Army and the Navy each bore responsibility for controlling, 
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and training men in the use of, weapons which were common 
to both Services. We hope these few comparisons, among 
many which could be given, show that the administration 
of all aircraft by one Service cannot be justified by the fact 
that they operate in the air, instead of on the land or on 
the sea, neither can it be justified by the argument that this . 
modern weapon-carrier has a form of propulsion different 
to that of others. It can be justified only if it can be proved 
that the security of our country, of our Empire, is best served 
by such control. 

We cannot have security unless we retain control of the 
sea in time of war. Without control at sea our supplies 
could be cut off and our people would starve ; our Army and 
our Air Force would cease to function owing to a lack of 
fuel, supplies and transport. This control at sea is the duty 
of the Royal Navy; it depends not only on an adequate 
and efficiently equipped Navy, but on correct naval strategy 
and tactics. To be efficiently equipped a modern navy 
must have aircraft in addition to other forms of weapons 
and weapon-carriers. To formulate strategy the Navy 
must know with what weapons it will be equipped. Tacti- 
cally, it is essential for a Commander to have undivided 
control over the weapons he proposes to use, and confidence 
in those who wield these weapons. The responsibility for 
the training of ‘‘ the man behind the gun” must be vested 
in those who are responsible for the use to which the weapon 
is put in war, whether that weapon is mounted in a ship or 
in an airplane. 

Operations conducted by aircraft working with the 
Navy at sea differ widely from those performed by aircraft 
working over the land. Prolonged naval training, sea experi- 
ence and a knowledge of naval operations, are indispensable 
to enable reconnaissance at sea to be conducted with success. 
“ Spotting’ the fall of shot in a naval action, anti-sub- 
marine operations and many other items, require a sea 
sense and a sea training. These matters cannot be cast 
aside as unimportant details. 

What chance of success would a military Commander 
have had in the late war if, when conditions were favourable 
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for an advance, he had found the tank corps, or the heavy 
artillery, not available to co-operate because they had been 
diverted to carry out some other operation without his 
knowledge ? What chance would a naval Commander have 
in a future war if he could not rely on the co-operation of 
aircraft, at any given moment, when their assistance was 
considered by him to be necessary to help to protect a convoy 
of troopships on their arrival in narrow waters in which 
hostile submarines were known to be operating ? 


What of the future ? Thirty years ago a flying-boat was 
unheard of. Now they are efficient units of defence, working 
from naval bases, in co-operation with the Fleet. Yet, the 
personnel of the flying-boats consists of airmen, not seamen ; 
and the Navy has no direct control over their movements or 
their training. Thirty years hence we may have flying- 
cruisers which will take their place in the line on the surface 
of the sea, and will be capable of leaving the water and 
operating in the air. Are these ships, because they are fitted 
with wings, to be manned by airmen with no naval training 
or sea experience ? 

The present system of dual control of naval aircraft has 
now had eighteen years’ test with deplorable consequences 
to the development and efficiency of naval aviation. Instead 
of enjoying a steady increase in the efficiency of its air arm, 
which, prior to April, 1918, it instituted and built up, the 
Navy has watched its decline in strength and efficiency. 
The United States has stedfastly refused to separate its 
naval and military air force from naval and military control, 
with the result that its naval air arm is vastly superior in 
number and equipment to our own. 

The demand for sole control of its own weapons is not 
made, by the Navy, with any ill-feeling or jealousy between 
the Services. It is not an attempt to deprecate the value of 
our Royal Air Force, or reduce its importance. The demand 
is made because the Navy feels, and rightly feels, its efficiency 
depends on exercising naval control over naval weapons. 
Aircraft working with the fleet are naval weapons. Delay 
in coming to a decison is dangerous, because the present system 
of Air Ministry control of coastal aircraft, and dual control 
by the Admiralty and Air Ministry of the Fleet Air Arm, 
would prove unworkable in war. If the Fleet Air Arm 
fails in the supreme test the Fleet itself may fail with dire 
consequences to our country and to our Empire. 

J. E. T. 
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COLONIAL RULE IN AFRICA 


I.—Economy 


My wife and I have just completed a 16,000 mile journey 
by motor in Africa, most of it in Central and East Africa. 
We saw a good deal, not only of South Africa, but of Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Nyasaland. We spent over eight months in these countries. 
This was my third long safari in Africa in fifteen years. In 
1920 I took train from Capetown to Ndola, on the southern 
borders of Belgian Congo, and starting off from there, worked 
my way, mostly on foot, to Dar-es-Salaam. In 1923 I entered 
Africa at the latter port and travelled through Central Africa 
down to Ndola, a great deal of the journey on foot or bicycle. 
On my return to my country (New Zealand) in 1920, I brought 
with me an option to buy 10,000 acres of land at Abercorn, 
which is situated in Northern Rhodesia, at the southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika. To my sorrow, the option was exercised 
by me and a relative in partnership, and we have ever since 
been possessed of this property, which promised for some years 
to be an asset, but which for many years has been a costly 
and irksome liability. Having been a property owner in 
Africa since 1920, I have studied its past, and kept in close 
touch with its subsequent history and development. I have 
also acquired a working knowledge of the Kiswahali language, 
which is spoken from Northern Rhodesia to the Nile. With 
due deference to the many men who know their Africa far 
better than I, I trust that I have sufficient knowledge to offer 
criticism not altogether valueless on some aspects of the 
working of the system of government adopted by the Colonial 
Office in the Central and East African Crown Colonies. Often 
an outsider sees most of the game, and it seems to me that 
there are errors in the Colonial system, some of them so grave 
that, unless reformed, they will lead to great trouble, and 
possibly the loss of our African colonies. It is the purpose of 
this article to refer to some of these errors. 
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The first and main charge against the Colonial Office 
system of government is its gross extravagance. When our 
Central and East African, Colonies were acquired in the 
nineties, much of the country was unknown, much of it was 
unhealthy or believed to be so, most of the tribes were in a 
state of savagery, and human life was cheap. The men who, 
taking their lives in their hands, bored into the interior and 
commenced the administration of untamed tribes were justly 
entitled to high pay, frequent leave, a short term of service 
and a liberal pension. But that was over forty years ago. 
For many years now the whole country has been brought 
within the pax Britannica, the cause of malaria has been 
discovered, and a great deal of the country has been found 
to be healthy. In many stations malaria is unknown, and 
in most of them it can be avoided by the exercise of a few 
simple and well-known precautions. For twenty-five years 
there has been no necessity to continue high pay, frequent 
leave, short service and large pension system. Yet it was 
continued throughout our African Crown Colonies, and the 
consequence is that the pension lists are rapidly mounting in 
them all, and promise to be in the near future an intolerable 
burden. It is only after the world depression had brought 
the Kenya settlers to the verge of ruin that, owing to their 
vigorous protests, some alterations were made in the terms 
of service more in consonance with the present conditions. 

The system of a separate Governor for each Crown Colony 
has become an extravagant anachronism. In these days of 
wireless and aeroplanes it is a question whether a separate 
Governor is necessary for any one of our African colonies. 
In New Zealand when the Governor-General leaves the 
country the Chief Justice assumes that office, and still has 
time to attend to his judicial duties. But the country is 
governed no less efficiently. The African Governors take 
frequent leave. Two of them were absent from their posts 
for a great part of last year. But the government of their 
territory proceeded just as before with a high official acting 
as Governor. The fiat of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
can reach the Secretariat of any colony on the same day it is 
pronounced. It is quite unnecessary to continue a system 
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which was devised in the days of sailing ships, and which has 
long outlived its usefulness. But assuming that Governors 
are necessary, in these days of transport by air it seems quite 
unnecessary to have six Governors, with their high direct 
and indirect cost, where two would do. There are separate 
Governors for Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar. 
This involves not only four separate salaries, but separate 
Government Houses, and other establishments. Although I 
did not check the figures, I was informed on good authority 
in Kenya that the direct and indirect cost of maintaining 
their Governor with his two Government Houses, is no less 
than £22,000; and although it is not likely that the other 
three Governors are so expensive, their combined cost must 
be enormous. But Zanzibar, Dar-es-Salaam, Mombasa, 
Nairobi, and Entibbe are all within a few hours of each other 
by air, and there would be no practical difficulty in appointing 
one Governor for all these territories. He could travel over 
them all with infinitely more facility and dispatch than the 
Governor of Kenya or Uganda or Tanganyika could travel 
over his own country ten years ago. The fact that Tangan- 
yika is held under Mandate, and that Uganda is a protectorate 
is sometimes used as an argument against there being one 
Governor, and also against there being one government for 
the three territories. But that argument is purely pedantic. 
There is no legal or constitutional difficulty in providing one 
Governor and one government for Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar which could not be overcome if there 
were a will to overcome it. At present there is a Commission 
sitting to advise on methods of cheapening the cost of govern- 
ment in Kenya. The settlers have been urging economy for 
years without effect. The Colonial Office remained deaf to their 
cry.. But as they began to face ruin, the protest of the settlers 
became more vigorous. So bitter is the feeling of helpless rage 
against the bureaucracy which governs their destiny, and 
which persists, while it declines to economise, in reporting 
that all is well, that there have actually been mutterings of 
rebellion, as there were in 1923 when the British Government 
threatened to hand over Kenya to its Hindu population by 
giving the resident Indians equal political rights. The pressure 
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grew so strong that it finally forced the hand of the Colonial 
Office. But the Commission it has set up consists of one man 
only. That gentleman conducted an inquiry recently into the 
cost of government in Zanzibar, and did most useful work. 
But it was no more than a departmental overhaul of the local 
civil service. The Colonial Office, by appointing the same 
man, evidently contemplated the same sort of inquiry in 
Kenya. That will be most useful, but after all it will only 
scratch the surface. The really urgent reform is to cut out 
the unnecessary duplication of work by having one Governor 
and one Secretariat instead of four. In that way only can 
the present extravagant system be checked. 

The same sort of amalgamation is overdue in Central 
Africa. It is quite unnecessary to have separate Governors 
for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The two territories 
are contiguous and in close touch by air and motor road. 
The new Government House at Lusaka is on a scale out of all 
proportion to the size and importance of the territory. There 
was already a Government House at Livingstone, somewhat 


old, but comfortable and spacious. The new Government 
House at Lusaka is a palace. It puts to shame any such 
establishment in New Zealand or any of the Australian 
States. It is just as wicked a waste of public money as the 
£60,000 spent in 1922 by a former Governor of Tanganyika 
on his Moorish palace at Dar-es-Salaam, although a perfectly 
good establishment had been left behind by the Germans. 
It is only fair to say that the present Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia is not responsible for the waste of money in Lusaka. 
But the Colonial Office must bear the blame for sanctioning 
such an outbreak of folie de grandeur. What makes it worse 
is that for years there has been a steady agitation for the 
amalgamation of Northern with Southern Rhodesia. The 
Colonial Office has set its face against it, but it could not 
help but be aware of the rising tide. It is but a matter of 
time. There are already two Government Houses in Southern 
Rhodesia. When the amalgamation comes there will be four, 
rather an overstocking of this commodity in a community 
which will contain some 70,000 white people at the most. 
There is no sound constitutional reason why Nyasaland 
should not be included in the amalgamation. This would 
cut out the necessity for two Governors and two governments. 


H. H. Oster. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE DINNER GIVEN TO Str HUBERT 
GoUGH BY THE FirtH ARMy ASSOCIATION ON JANUARY 12. 


WE meet here to-night in a great gathering, the first since 
March, 1918 and find it difficult to resume our war atmo- 
sphere in Piccadilly, so I will try to give you a bird’s-eye 
view of how I see the war after reading many books, foreign 
and British. 

First, I see our Mons retreat of 1914 ending in the Battle 
of the Marne and Germany’s first defeat. Next, I see 400 
miles of trenches between Switzerland and the English 
Channel with 300 miles of them held by our gallant French 
Allies against the might of Germany, whilst the unready 
British Empire slowly collected and trained its innocent 
populations for war. And last I see in 1918, the might of 
the British Empire in full operation, but without clear or 
definite guidance as to where the war could be won. We had 
had trial and error at Antwerp, in Gallipoli, in Salonika, 
almost everywhere, but had acquired no clear conception 
that Germany must be beaten in France or not at all. 

I see Haig, a silent, stubborn Lowland Scot, with his 
back to the wall in 1918, and behind the wall I detect a Prime 
Minister, waiting to stab him in the back at a convenient 
opportunity. Now you all know that the Duke of Wellington 
won the Battle of Waterloo, but how many of you can put a 
name to the Prime Minister of 1815? My belief is that your 
grandchildren will know that Haig won the war in France 
and may probably be told that he did it at the Hindenburg 
Line, and that, in spite of a telegram from his own government 
warning him of his personal risk if he failed. Probably the 
name of the Prime Minister will be unknown to your grand- 
children, but the fame of Haig’s grit will survive. No other 
British General of my acquaintance could have stood the 
strain of fighting Germans with a hostile Prime Minister 
above him. 
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Now what about Gough and his Fifth Army in 1918? 
I am unfortunately his only surviving Army Corps Com- 
mander as the other three are dead, and I submit to my 
comrades here to-night that a Corps Commander sees more 
closely than any junior officer how the Army Commander 
does his job. I have served with or under each of the British 
Armies in France between Mons and victory, and I venture to 
tell you that I could fight a better battle in the Fifth Army than 
in any of the others. The Staff work was good, the contact 
was almost continuous, the human element was present, and 
no unsolicited suggestion was resented or turned down by 
the Army Commander without careful consideration. Sir 
Hubert Gough was out to beat the enemy and nothing else. 
His optimism was contagious and therefore a great help in a 
tight corner. He knew we were all in a tight corner when 
we took over the extra line from the French in 1918, and so 
did Haig who visited my Corps and spent a whole day on 
the ground with me shortly before the 21st March. He 
knew we only had about one man per yard of front because 
I told him so on that occasion. Moreover, neither Gough 
nor Haig were surprised by the German attack on the 40 mile 
front of the Fifth Army. They knew in February that the 
famous General von Hutier, a renowned thruster, had been 
brought to that front with immense reserves which sub- 
sequently proved to consist of some sixty Divisions in front 
line, thirty Divisions in reserve and another fifty within a 
few days’ journey. Thus Gough knew that he and his 
fourteen Divisions were threatened, and it was also evident 
that we had only two Divisions between us and the 
sea. The approximate date of the German attack was also 
realised, and it was obvious that two or more British Armies 
were in for a stupendous fight. In the Fifth Army you put 
up that fight with slender resources and you know better 
than I do how you did it. The fog each morning blinded 
your machine gunners and artillery observation posts; you 
could only see some thirty yards when the German infantry 
came on. How you stuck it out during eight days’ fighting 
without sleep in that March retreat is beyond my competence 
to describe. You were overwhelmed, you lost battalions 
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and batteries, dumps and telephones and yet you were never 
broken up. I tell you to-night something I have waited 
18 years to say, namely, that this retreat of the Fifth Army 
facilitated the winning of the war—and that may be news 
to some of you, so let me explain myself more fully. 

War is not an exact science, it is an art. A retreat is not 
a disaster, as many people believe. There is more give and 
take than mere “ tug” in a military operation. We all hate 
retreats, but when they are forced upon us we are grateful 
if they are planned beforehand. An unplanned retreat may 
become a disaster. Fortunately, the retreat of the Fifth 
Army from St. Quentin to Amiens was thought out in advance. 
In the end, a huge area of the devastated battlefields of the 
Somme (1916) was relinquished as a salient to the exhausted 
German masses. Four months later Haig’s fresh Canadian 
and Australian Divisions plunged with tanks into that salient, 
penetrating even into German Corps headquarters, and 
Ludendorf in his book records that the 8th of August was 
the blackest day in the war for German arms. 

We noticed that the retreat from Mons to near Paris 
ended on the Marne, and we see how the retreat from 
St. Quentin enabled us to mount the August attack and how > 
this led ultimately to an Armistice and the end of the war. 

These are my afterthoughts. If they have indicated to you 
a fairly reasonable view of the result you achieved indirectly, 
what becomes of the fact that our Army Commander 
was made a scapegoat, and that we meet here to-night 
to protest against an injustice ? We quite understand that 
ancient war services cannot now be re-investigated—an 
endless and expensive task for anyone. But I think you 
will agree with me that, without further speeches or excuses 
or apologies or agitation, Gough should be promised the next 
vacancy in the establishment of Field Marshals and duly 
promoted when it occurs. He has shown remarkable patience 
in adversity, and with that in my mind I have the honour 
to call upon you to drink his health with enthusiasm. 


Ivor MaxsE. 
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THE FIGHT FOR MADRID 


Maprip, the chief objective of the insurgents, has now been 
attacked by General Franco’s army for over two months. 
At first it seemed as though the capital would fall in the 
course of a few days. Yet after two months’ intermittent 
bombardment, Franco’s troops still remain on the eastern 
bank of the river Manzanares. 

Various reasons are assigned for this unexpected resis- 
tance. In the first place, the government militia have been, 
and are, fighting under the eyes of their wives and mothers. 
They are defending literally their hearths and homes. They 
are buoyed up with the belief that they are the upholders in 
Western Europe of freedom and progress, and compare 
themselves with the Greeks, who maintained the principles 
of democracy in the Pass of Thermopyle against hordes of 
Persians. M. Moses Rosenberg, the Russian Ambassador to 
Largo Caballero’s Cabinet, and the real master of the Valencia 
government, told the people of Madrid : “‘ Advanced humanity 
recognises you as the vanguard of those who in every country 
are struggling to deliver the world from what dishonours it.” 

Secondly, Franco has been attacking Madrid on its least 
accessible side. Although the capital is situated in the middle 
of a dusty plateau which, viewed from an aeroplane, looks 
as flat as a pancake, the city is actually well protected to the 
south and south-west by the valley of the river Manzanares. 
Although this stream is narrow and shallow, its concrete 
banks, crowned with a stone pallisade, have effectually pre- 
vented the transit of the insurgents’ tanks and artillery. 
Not only does this thin tributary of the Jarama act as a 
barrier, but even if the insurgents succeed in crossing the 
Puente de Toledo, they would find it difficult to advance up 
the steep network of cobbled alleys leading to the 17th 
century Plaza Mayor and the Puerta del Sol, Madrid’s Picca- 
dilly Circus. On either side are tall houses with projecting 
balconies, from which the inhabitants could pour boiling lead 
and scalding water on the enemy. 
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To assault the National Palace which stands to the north 
of the Puente de Segovia would be no less difficult, owing to 
the steep slope which falls rapidly from the 18th century 
edifice to the valley below. The Palace marks the site of 
the 10th century Moorish fortress, Madjrit, an outpost against 
the Christian Spaniards. A long granite facade overlooks the 
sun-dappled Casa del Campo, once a royal park, now thrown 
open to the public, and beyond it an undulating plain, covered 
with silvery olive trees and grey boulders. Part of the park 
has been transformed into golf links, known as the Club de 
Campo. Skirting the club grounds runs the white smooth- 
surfaced road to Avila, and beyond Avila to Corufia—one of 
the main arteries of Spain. Both the golf links and the Casa 
del Campo have been the scene of severe fighting during the 
past weeks. 

Northwards from the Palace extends the Paseo de Rosales, 
a popular boulevard, overlooking the Norte Railway station, 
the river, and the Casa del Campo. The Paseo has been 
heavily shelled by the insurgents. Its western end is bounded 
by the Parque del Oeste (West Park)—a sloping forest thick 
with elm and fir trees, which naturally give excellent cover 
to an advancing enemy. At the head of the park is the model 
prison which, with the fire station, and a perfumery factory, 
forms a gateway to the Argiielles quarter of the city. 

To the north of the West Park opens out a treeless table- 
land on which the University City has been built in recent 
years. The insurgents forced their way up from the wooded 
valley to this open ground, and Madrid’s chief academic 
glory temporarily became a battleground. The Residencia 
del Amo, a luxurious students’ hostel, founded by a rich 
Spanish Californian, served as barracks one day for the 
Government troops, the next for the insurgents. 

The strategic importance of the University City as a 
vantage ground of attack is partly due to the proximity of 
the Paseo de Isaac Peral, from which street various avenues 
lead to different quarters of the city. If once the insurgents 
had captured this paseo, they could have marched across the 
north of the city, and could thus have gained possession of 
the northern end of the Castellana, the mile-long boulevard 
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which cuts across Madrid from north to south. They failed, 
however, to hold their position, and were driven back across 
the Manzanares. 

To the north of the city lie the workmen’s quarters of 
Cuatro Caminos and Tetuan. East of Tetuan the main road 
to Burgos runs out of Madrid through a picturesque suburb 
called Chamartin de la Rosa. A few scattered buildings 
mark the northern boundary of Madrid, where it tails off into 
an arid plain stretching towards the distant snow-covered 
Guadarrama mountains. On this side Madrid has no natural 
protection. It was from the north that Napoleon entered 
the Spanish capital in 1808. 

By attacking from the south and south-west, General 
Franco chose the most difficult method of assaulting the 
capital. Presumably he was unable to bring his troops round 
to the north from the Toledo road, while the winter’s snow on 
the Guadarrama mountains, and the Government’s strong 
outposts there have prevented him up to the present from 
getting command of the passes, and so from bringing down 
his troops to assist in the attack. It may be possible for 
Franco’s troops gradually to work round from the Man- 
zanares through Tetuan to the north-east, where a garden 
city has been built, and so to co-operate with such of his 
troops as have reached Guadalajara. Such an encircling 
campaign would be likely to prove more effective than con- 
tinual battering on the Manzanares front. 

A third reason for Madrid’s successful resistance to Franco 
is the fact that the Government have had time to rally after 
their demoralising retreat up the Tagus Valley. With the 
assistance of the Russian General Kléber, the Military Defence 
Junta have re-organised their forces into modern battalions 
and companies. Large reinforcements are reported to have 
arrived from Russia, including tanks and anti-aircraft 
guns. 

Without German and Italian aid to counteract this foreign 
assistance, Franco would find it impossible to capture Madrid. 
His army along the banks of the Manzanares numbers little 
more than 15,000. Although his troops are well equipped 
and well officered, these initial advantages have been counter- 
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balanced by the improvements in armaments on the 
Government side. 

Franco has been widely criticised by liberals and reds of 
all countries for his “‘ callous bombardment ” of Madrid, his 
“ wanton destruction ” of non-combatants, and his reduction 
of a third of the city to ruins. 

The occupation of the capital, however, is a vital necessity 
to his plans, as both Nationalists and the Government realise. 
Madrid is the axle of Spain, the pivot of the road and rail 
system. The General cannot possibly desist from his task of 
capturing the capital, having once launched his nationalist 
insurrection. Criticism of the movement gua movement is 
comprehensible. But to single out his attack on Madrid as 
particularly heinous is as illogical as it is shortsighted. Who 
holds Madrid wins the war. As long ago as last July Franco 
warned the Reds that he intended to bombard the capital 
eventually. He went so far as to ask them to evacuate non- 
combatants. For this purpose he left the main road open 
to Valencia, and for some time the main line to the east coast. 
According to the report of a business man lately in Madrid, 
the people whom the Government evacuated were mainly 
Socialists, Anarchists, and Communists, while those who 
sympathised with the Rights were compelled to remain in 
the capital. The Government clearly hoped that the presence 
of these civilians would deter Franco from bombarding the 
capital. The Nationalists then asked that non-combatants 


should be gathered in certain quarters of the city to be known 
as neutral zones. But the Government, so it is said, placed 
in these zones not merely civilians, but also large numbers of 
soldiers, and mounted guns there. Under such circumstances 
it can hardly be expected that Franco would refrain from a 
general bombardment of Madrid; nor is it likely that he 
would send his men into the narrow streets of the capital to 
be shot down and slaughtered long before they approached 
the centre of the town. Such a course would be as senseless 
as it would be wicked. 

It is sometimes contended that great cities such as 
Jerusalem and Constantinople were occupied in the war 
by means of military strategy which made the destruction 
of those cities unnecessary. In these cases, however, the 
Turks established defensive positions some distance in front 
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of the towns. Here the battle might be fought without 
involving the lives and property of non-combatants. No 
doubt if the Government had wished, they too might have 
adopted similar tactics and have advanced to some locality 
outside the capital. But they did not. They allowed the 
enemy to advance practically to the gates of Madrid, so 
they can hardly complain with justice if they and the other 
inhabitants (or rather the inhabitants only, since the Govern- 
ment have fled to Valencia) are subject to the traditional 
horrors of war, aggravated by the scientific inventions of 
the twentieth century. 

Madrid is compared by Caballero’s Government to 
Petrograd in 1919 when the armies of General Yudenitch 
were beaten back by the Red Army. ‘“ Hold Madrid! 
They shall not pass!’ is the caption to a picture of a worker 
hurling a hand grenade, while near to it are two declarations, 
the one headed “‘ 1919 Petrograd,” the other “ 1936 Madrid.” 

Despite the non-intervention agreement, the insurgents 
are receiving active support in the form of arms and volun- 
teers from both Italy and Germany, while Russia dominates 
the military councils of the Government. Yet whichever 
side gains the victory—and at present there is every likeli- 
good of General Franco establishing a military dictatorship 
over the whole of Spain with the exceptions of Catalonia 
and the country round Valencia—the new Spain is unlikely 
to be either Fascist or Communist. Neither of these political 
creeds appeals strongly to the individualistic Spaniard, and 
the sceptical Englishman may be allowed to doubt whether 
the Spain of the future will differ very much from the Spain 
of the past. 

And if the Fascist and Communist Powers are thinking 
first and foremost of themselves, the interventionists may 
tell us that the war is a war of ideals, but to the onlooker 
it should be obvious that love of national aggrandizement 
is to-day, as always, their dominating influence. 

Meanwhile Spain herself remains unchanged, Catholic, 
anti-clerical, primitive and savage. Her people look with 
something between pity and hostility on the armies of 
foreigners now encamped on Spanish soil. It may be that, 
if those who are gallantly fighting in defence of what they 
believe to be Spanish liberty knew the social deterioration, 
political confusion and anarchy which would inevitably 
follow a victory of the “‘ Reds,” they might not be so ready 
to risk their lives for a cause which is in fact the negation 
of freedom. 


Puitie RosBInson. 


ENGLAND’S WASTED LAND 


THE sudden change of head at the Ministry of Agriculture 
has taken most of my fellow-farmers by surprise. While 
hoping the best for Mr. Elliot’s successor, the country industry, 
which still employs more labour than any other, which is a 
main life-line in war or peace, and in which tens of thousands 
of very small capitalists have sunk their all, was counting on 
continuity of personnel for a long time ahead, during which 
many promises have to mature and several interlocked 
schemes to be nursed into success. 

This (to many, unsuspectedly) vast food-raising interest 
is still wondering what its place is in any co-ordinate scheme 
of home defence, on which a statement of official policy is 
anxiously awaited. Upon this depend the terms of new leases, 
expenditure on buildings and implements, fencing, plough 
policy, grass v. arable, and many other factors. For to-day a 
merely “ canny” hand-to-mouth policy is not enough. We 
of the British countryside also expect some bold and early 
lead as to the wasteful habit, especially in a forty mile radius 
of London, of despoiling some of the world’s best growing 
soil for building of very doubtful necessity. A tenth of Surrey 
disappears thus every ten years; and within a century, at 
this unchecked rate, it will all be gone—as all Middlesex, 
half Herts, and some of Berkshire and Buckingham, have 
been bricked over. The Thames Valley, in which William 
Morris admired country crafts and dialect, fine barns and 
Goschen-fat soil, is hardly now even a memory. Neither 
Cobbett nor his horse would know their country from Isle- 
worth to Windsor ? 

Again, the State to-day is a vast landowner; the War 
Office bought years ago enormous tracts of partly first-class, 
but much good second-class, land previously either arable or 
pasture, or both alternated. Since it has been in possession, 
little use has been made of it. Some is let to farmers whose 
holdings it adjoins; let with reservations, such as that this 
field shall not be ploughed (lest troops at any time should 
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manceuvre or bivouac there). This means that it can be no 
more than a ranch, scarcely paying for the fencing. And as 
for the troops, they seldom or never do, in fact, appear on 
the scene. Is there none to give the Departments a clear 
lead ? Do we want to raise more home-grown food, or do 
we not? A million expended in rent remission could easily 
save four or five millions in expense on shipping and armed 
convoys, in naval look-outs (aerial and submarine), in ware- 
housing, preservatives, vermin depredation at the docks, and 
in distribution. We are paying huge sums annually upon an 
elaborate machinery for nof having corn, vegetables, beef and 
mutton here, on the spot, immune and fresh. Moreover, 
with every year of non-use these lands become more sour, 
more weedy and more costly to reclaim. This I know, for I 
have at great cost reclaimed some, partly from scientific 
curiosity, partly as a grim wager with myself, and—a little— 
from patriotic motives. 

Disturbances in one foreign country after another have 
accentuated the tendency which Disraeli saw in swing in his 
day (seventy years ago)—the tendency for other people to 
manufacture for themselves, and reduce their demand of us, 
and to erect this into a deliberate nationalist economic policy. 
In view of this fact, which must of necessity become more 
patent every year, what is our line with regard to land 
utilisation and settlement and production ? A word from the 
Thinking Staff, rumour of which was heard long ago, would 
be consoling. A nation fights on its stomach; and there is 
little use in arming if the provisioning breaks down—or if it 
diverts our sea and air forces from their proper work. 

As one who lives by his work in the competitive agricul- 
tural Britain of to-day, one may have some pertinent points 
to offer. Having visited the Ministry of Labour’s afforestation 
camps, I felt that it could be no difficult stretch of political 
imagination to promote similar enterprises to overtake the 
grave drainage and catchment evils of the country. Again, 
after witnessing in Italy, and discussing with Signor Mus- 
solini, the wholesale tractor-ploughing of formerly unused 
tracts in the Peninsula, one saw that not even our more 
hedged and parcelled countryside could interfere with the 
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success of a like programme here, by which land is broken 
up, exposed and given a tilth well in advance of any shortage 
or crisis, and not after trouble is upon us. And in Germany, 
under the present regime, it was somewhat annoying to an 
Englishman who tries to look beyond the morrow to observe 
the confidence—the ability to budget far ahead—the more 
stabilised prices—which mark the great agricultural com- 
munity there. Allowing for differences in detail, much the 
same applies to the immense areas of Russia, as I gather from 
Sir John Russell, of Rothamsted, after his tour there. We are 
the only crowded nation whose larders are thousands of miles 
away from the consumers ; as if a battalion at the front were 
separated from its field-kitchens by long lines of communica- 
tion vulnerable to enemy raids. Millions more acres can be 
broken and put to arable use; if not for wheat and barley, 
at least for rye and oats to begin with, while it is coming 
into heart ; and certainly for potatoes of the hardier, good 
“doing” varieties, for the uses to which the tuber can be 
put are more than is suspected in Great Britain—from mixture 
in bread at need, to the manufacture of spirit and illuminant. 
Miles of soil suitable for highly-nutritious leguminose like 
beans and peas is at present growing dock, sorrel, nettle, 
plantain, onion-grass, couch, and other disgraces to a nation. 

We colonise many parts of the globe—except England. 
Politely but bitterly this was hinted to me by influential 
people in Germany and Italy. It is the unspoken grievance 
behind most of the declarations of foreign policy heard from 
the Continent. Nations, in official utterances, are not usually 
frank ; the important—the illuminating—thing is left unsaid, 
and often it transpires baldly only after an armed clash. If 
State functionaries said what citizens do in fact say to the 
inquiring English visitor, they would occasion only a passing 
unpleasantness, but a permanent good, for the true motives 
of unrest would be disclosed. It is not, as far as I could see, 
that they merely covet colonies for which we happen to be 
responsible ; but that they think our hands are too full to 
attend even to the resources of our own island. Publicists 
across the water, disconcertingly, seem to know more about 
what we are doing, and neglecting to do here than many of 
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our own Parliamentarians. Your ploughed land (they say) 
is admittedly going back to “ grass ’’—to second-class grass ; 
and your grass-farming is not encouraged ; yet you keep a 
hold upon granaries and stock-lands overseas. You do this 
ostensibly to secure an exchange, your manufactured goods 
for their foodstufis—not seeing that you could develop a far 
better demand and market in your own countryside, where 
producers are also consumers and would like to be bigger 
consumers. We have done this; why not you? We have 
done it, as we contend, to about the limit, and do need 
oversea margin: why not now exploit your own marvellous 
home-country (it is fatter soil than ours on the whole), and 
reason about a little colonisation for us ? 

Twice (in private talks) I heard a kindred view at the 
World Economic Conference. At that event, every session 
of which I attended, as soon as it became clear that the 
possibility of concessions was out of the question (I remember 
the moment of the veto, five p.m. one day in the second week), 
delegates immediately began to find London engagements 
in the way of amusement, some flew over to Paris, or “ saw 
Britain first went home. 

The point is that unnecessary plausibility is lent to the 
idea by our lack of an England Utilisation policy. On our 
farms they see the best of everything—but too little of it. 
To them it is no secret—if it is to some Britons—that at one 
time in 1917 we were within a week or ten days of grave food 
shortage. A peril which would have scared them into 
action, and a fixed policy of foresight, they see has done 
nothing of the sort with us. They are not merely puzzled— 
they are resentful. The millions of pounds which we invest 
overseas (not in British possessions exclusively) are often 
lost—in revolutions, in natural accidents, or in repudiation ; 
when they might have developed the first of British possessions 
—Britain—with these risks eliminated. 

If anything but disappointment and expense is to issue 
from the half-hatched schemes to “‘ cure unemployment ” by 
putting men on the land, far more honest attention will have 
to be paid to certain facts. First, it is “ black treachery,” 
as Mr. Elliot has said, to plank families on the soil without 
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adequate reserves of capital—their own or the State’s. Two 
or three years must pass before the holding is mellowed and 
in good heart. Again, only a percentage of people will ever 
be of any use at all as country producers; to become this, 
they must be robust, must like a seven-day week and a long 
working-day ; must learn the ways of livestock, growing 
things, soil, water and manures. That a man is unemployed 
in town does not prove that he is a versatile, skilled farmer 
in embryo ! 

‘““Emigrate’? was once the casual specific for the 
“surplus”? population: it had the effect of removing a 
problem from importunate daily notice at home. That way 
being unavailable now for various reasons, the later impulse 
is apt to be: “ Put them in a cottage or a hostel with a few 
seeds and implements, and ten acres or so. A man ought to 
get a living out of five or ten acres.” What man? What 
sort of acres? What kind of livelihood ? Producing what ? 
And for what market ? Who finds his subsistence for the 
first two years? I have seen some of these day-dreams get 
as far as the paper stage. A report published not long ago by 
Lord Astor and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree holds out no hope 
for land settlement as an unemployment cure, though it may 
have other uses. A precursor to any sound settlement scheme 
must be a more prosperous agriculture—for while expert, 
hard-working men find it difficult to keep going (with a margin 
of less than a penny a gallon on their milk, for example), 
what hope can there be for those cramped in the matter 
of capital, knowledge and equipment? Only uncommon 
character and tenacity can win through. The sifting is 
severe. Professor A. W. Ashby and Mr. J. Pryce Howell, 
reporting on the economic position of smaller holders in 
Wales and the West, find that numbers live to-day on an 
income equivalent to £50 a year ; which is not even unemploy- 
ment pay. The average did not exceed £130 a year. Part 
of this must be due to the fact that the small grower can be 
beaten down in his prices, and, in order to handle cash at all, 
has to take the word and the offer of mobile dealers. They 
do not know (or cannot afford to know) that to send savoys 
or cabbages off their fields for ninepence a dozen is definitely 
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to send fertility off the holding, and to lose. That is one 
reason why mixed farming—cattle, pig, sheep, poultry, grass 
and arable—is more economic; I find that when derisory 
prices reign (from purely local or artificial causes) I can make 
not three farthings’ worth, but two pennyworth of use from 
such produce—which are immediately kept at home and 
turned into (a) cow and beef, pig and pork, poultry ; (6) milk ; 
(c) eggs; and (d) manure. Under any one of these heads the 
mixed farmer is in pocket. In this way, I have at various 
times (after careful arithmetic) retained big market garden 
crops (peas, carrots, parsnips, broccoli and kale) and made 
them bear profit in their secondary use. The market gardener 
and allotment man have no such resource, and are exploited 
in consequence. 

A vast amount depends on the landlord, individual or 
corporate, and his resources and knowledge. Long ago the 
monasteries were deathless and benevolent landlords, and 
gave stability to tenants while conditioning a wild country. 
Later, there were land-proud, enterprising owners. Both 
were insurance to the tenant against several bad years. It 
is a loss that good owners have been half taxed out of existence, 
or crippled, indiscriminately, with the indifferent. Land- 
owning with management is a job, one of the most skilled 
and valuable to the nation that can be. With capital went 
personal care and attention, example, criticism and encourage- 
ment ; ill exchanged—as many a farmer friend has attested— 
for his own forced ownership upon sale and break-up of an 
estate for reasons which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(and the hand-to-mouth politicians) know. 

The enclosures of two centuries ago offer instances of minor 
hardship: but, on the question of agricultural efficiency they 
were justified on the whole. Paternal government is 
objectionable only where there is the wrong sort of father. 
“Common lands” would be discountenanced to-day by any 
county adviser or research station. For these lands, being 
anybody’s to graze, were nobody’s to nourish. More was 
taken from them than was put back, often. Nobody put 
down permanent pasture with its special grasses, clover, alsike 
or vetch, and in remote regions, where the common rights 
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obtain, it was possible till recently to hear long disputes over 
“the grass of a cow” or over stakes having been removed 
overnight. 

There is, perhaps, just sufficient time left for the Treasury 
to preserve what is left of the enlightened landlord, who is 
known to “do his land well.”” They are easily distinguished 
in any countryside by the condition of farms, roads, ditches 
and hedges, and it is worth some rebate in the extinguishing, 
farcical death duties to prevent the attrition of great units of 
production which moreover are often social units. All 
unnecessary falling to pieces is a species of rot, and should 
not be gratuitously hastened by fiscal policy. You cannot 
repurchase tradition and administrative ability; cannot 
restore lost elasticity, ready for adverse periods. Nor do 
tenants welcome the “ chance ”’ of having to buy their farms ; 
it is so much lost working capital to them, and has ruined the 
enterprises of sane, progressive-minded farmers. You may 
object to the ways by which certain landed families originally 
came by their domains; but candour compels, often, the 
admission that “ whate’er is best administered is best.” 
Thackeray, when in Kildare, saw a country gentleman 
farming over 400 acres intensively with no fewer than 110 
workers—not 10, mark you, as many a 400-acre farm is now 
worked (even without much machinery). Even the headlands 
were productive. ‘‘ Behind the house,” he wrote in his 
Irish Sketch Book, “is a fine village of corn and hayricks, 
and a street of outbuildings. Many were coming with pails 
of buttermilk, which the good-natured landlord made over 
to them. A score of men or more were busied about the 
place ; some at a grindstone, others at a forge—-others busied 
in the cart-houses and stables, all of which were neatly kept. 
Further on was a flower garden, a kitchen garden, a hot-house 
just building, a kennel of pointers and setters : indeed a noble 
picture of country neatness, thrift and plenty.” | 

Two more instances shall suffice. In Dominica, Froude saw 
a 30-acre holding of lime trees and coffee, with botanical 
experiments under cover; all the work of an Englishman 
with capital and the genuine employer’s instinct. Dr. 
Nicholls had gone out to the Indies first as a medical officer. 
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His produce went principally to New York, but ingenuity 
tries other tracks beside the beaten one. He produced citric 
acid, which had been found equally excellent in Europe. 
‘‘ Everything which he produced was turning to gold. He 
paid his labourers fair wages, regularly, without the overseer’s 
fines, and he knew each man personally. In four years he 
was Clearing a thousand pounds a year on that small patch.” 

There was also Sir George Grey, who before thirty years of 
age was made Governor of the then new Colony of South 
Australia ; then of Cape Colony ; and finally of New Zealand. 
Failing (by reason of his original intelligence) to enter Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, he bought Cormorant Island near New 
Zealand, constructed a causeway for steamers to berth at, 
introduced every tree and vegetable that would grow; and 
deer, hog, wallaby, turkeys, peacocks, and all English live- 
stock. He engaged men whom he knew and could depend on, 
to manage his farms, woods, sheep and cattle, and gardens. 
He settled them and their families in substantial houses 
toned with the landscape and showing a congruity and unity 
of style: patriarchal government in democratic New Zealand, 
yet there was no ill-conditioned snarling at it, for with probity 
of intention went personal touch and administrative ability. 
Feudal loyalties are not yet entirely worn away. But they 
can attach themselves to a man of brains and goodwill, and 
leave the man of birth who is devoid of either; for nature 
slowly finds out when the wrong sort have stolen into power 
or estate. We know what happens to a fool and his money. 
And it requires tenacity and idealism, both, to consolidate a 
big estate ; and the power to lose money in many years for 
an ideal—however alloyed (and strengthened, too) the ideal 
may be with family pride. Of landowning, as of farming, it 
is commonly true that “ there’s no money in it”: it is some- 
thing of a vocation and an enthusiasm. Hence it is that the 
good landlord puts back over half his rents into reconditioning : 
he spends income as a revenue rather than as a private 
income, preferring power and pride and stability to luxury. 
Whether we like it or not, it is often possible to tell by the 
look of the country which you are passing through whether it 
belongs to a large landowner with a maintained tradition, or 
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to a small one. Compare an estate owned by one man with 
£100,000 a year revenue, and a similar parcel of land divided 
among two hundred owners with an average income of £500 
a year each. The former’s housing, equipment, fencing, 
ditching and steadings strike the agricultural eye as having 
“come out of the top drawer ;”’ by a greater liquid fund or 
surplus, by division of functions, the bigger owner can do 
what the smaller cannot. The latter have not the same 
margin for improvements, because two hundred private 
establishments (with their duplicated services, which single 
ownership can simplify) have to be supported. By them 
every penny which their land will yield is required for their 
ordinary expenditure. Fortunate are they if they have not 
to borrow, or leave necessary duties undone. 

One would much rather this was not true. To write these 
facts goes against the grain of sentiment. But there is no 
hardship, real or felt, in having a big landlord, if he be the 
right sort of Englishman: on the contrary. His absolute 
tights are gone, and the rights left to him are restrained by 
tenant right, and the law leans ever to the side of the latter 
in doubtful cases. The subtle meshes of opinion are spread 
over him, and he stands on a pedestal which may become a 
pillory. It seems poor policy to extirpate an economic, 
almost unpaid manager who often regards himself solely as a 
trustee. 

As yet co-operative union between numbers of freeholders 
has not evolved a system more successful. There is hope 
along these lines, but one cannot put it higher than that. 
They may achieve an agreed policy of selling ; but will they 
be as successful in a common policy of cropping, liming, 
slagging, and cultivation with an eye to the future ? 


W. J. Biyton, 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


AttTHoueH of comparatively modern build, the conception 
of the Suez Canal goes back hundreds of centuries. Records 
trace the idea of the project back to 1380 B.c., in the time of 
King Seti I. In the first century of our era a canal of some 
sort was in use by the Roman Emperor Trajan, and desert 
travellers across the sandy wastes north of Suez still find traces 
of it. In the eighth century, the notion again presented 
itself to the Haroun al Raschid, the Caliph of Baghdad, but 
nothing was done. 

Revival of the idea came about during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which saw the rise of the great marine 
republic of Venice. A waterway to unite the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea conjured up great hopes after Vasco di Gama 
discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, for if it could be 
built coffee and spices, silks and rare woods could be shipped 
to the markets of Europe without the expense and risk of the 
long desert caravan routes to the Mediterranean ports. 
Venice made a survey for a canal, but was prevented from 
making it by the mistaken reckonings of her surveyors, who 
reported that the Red Sea level was much below that of the 
Mediterranean and if a canal were cut, the latter would drain 
into the Indian Ocean, and all its harbours go dry. The risk 
was too appalling, and the idea was abandoned. While these 
soundings were taking place, the project was engaging the 
attention of the French and the Governments of Louis IY; 
XV and XVI became interested. 

Later, Napoleon, while in Egypt, was attracted by the 
idea and had an accurate survey made of the isthmus which 
effectively disproved the theories of the Venetian engineers. 
After his fall, the French continued to foster the plan, and 
in 1846 laid the first milestone in the history of the modern 
canal by forming a scientific society—d’Etude pour le canal de 
Suez. The initiative was taken by a man whose career was in 
diplomacy. He was Ferdinand de Lesseps, French Consul in 
Egypt. After studying the project he became convinced 
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of its practical possibility, and in 1852 made a definite pro- 
posal to the Egyptian Government, who however refused to 
grant a concession. Two years later the ruling Khedive of 
Egypt died, and was succeeded by a more imaginative prince— 
Said Pasha. He was a personal friend of de Lesseps, who lost 
no time in again putting forward the project. A concession 
was granted with consent to build the canal. 

From this time—1854—dates the inception of the Suez 
canal as we know it. It holds a unique place in all our minds 
and memories. We think of it as the dividing line between 
the Orient and the Occident, and it at once brings to our 
mind Kipling’s ‘“ East of Suez.” Its construction accele- 
rated and multiplied ten-fold the trading of Great Britain 
with the Far East, it made the fortunes of the ports 
of Marseilles, Brindisi and Trieste; it assured Egypt of 
a barrier of defence against attack from the East, 
and provided England with a strategic highway to India. 
The building of the canal took fifteen years. It was a big 
project, fraught with all manner of vicissitudes—financial, 
economic, diplomatic; estimates proved insufficient and 
labourers died in thousands. The British Government bitterly 
opposed the scheme and Lord Palmerston did all he could to 
prevent it, opposition coming from the belief that the canal 
would endanger the safety of the British Eastern Empire. 
But Ferdinand de Lesseps triumphed over all. When the 
canal was finished, Said Pasha had been succeeded by the 
Khedive Ismail—‘ Ismail Pasha the Magnificent,” as he was 
termed. Fond of pomp and ceremony, the opening of the 
canal afforded him the chance of a dazzling display. He 
invited Napoleon III to perform the ceremony, but the 
Emperor, then in failing health, did not accept the invitation, 
but delegated his beautiful wife—the Empress Eugenie. 

The Khedive, elated by the promise of such a distinguished 
guest, was unsparing in preparations, and furnished for her a 
royal palace. He commissioned Verdi to write an Egyptian 
opera in honour of the occasion, and ‘‘ Aida’ was performed 
before the Empress under the shadow of the Pyramids 
themselves. 

The canal was opened on November 17, 1869. A galaxy 
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of guests as brilliant as had ever graced any European court 
took part in it and the ceremony passed off with éclat. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, the builder, had many honours conferred on 
him, including the Grand Cross of the Star of India by Queen 
Victoria. 

The original capital of the canal was divided between 
French private shareholders and the Khedive of Egypt. 
Some six years after its opening, the Khedive, owing to 
extravagance, became so financially embarrassed that he was 
forced to place his holding of shares on the market. One of 
the few who knew of his action was an Englishman and a 
close friend of Disraeli. The story of this great Statesman’s 
purchase of the shares on behalf of the British Government 
almost before the rest of the world knew they were for sale, 
is a classic example of courage and initiative. With Glad- 
stone, Disraeli had always thought the Suez scheme a good 
one. Within forty-eight hours of hearing the news of the 
Khedive’s desire to sell, he raised, entirely on his own responsi- 
bility, the necessary money to purchase amounting to some 
four million pounds. A few hours later this amount had been 
handed over to the Khedive, in return for which he ceded to 
Great Britain his seven-sixteenths share of the capital of the 
Suez. Since then the British Treasury has received by way of 
annual dividends a sum of nearly fifty million pounds, while 
the present value of the shares is in the neighbourhood of 
seventy-two million pounds. 

The Suez canal is directed by an international board of 
twenty-one Frenchmen, ten British, one Dutchman, while 
recently two Egyptian directors have been appointed. Its 
international character is governed by the convention of 
1888, signed by the seven Powers principally interested, which 
guarantees the use of the waterway on equal terms to every 
vessel without distinction of flag. The present concession 
expires in 1968. The canal has been widened since its 
original construction, and it now has a width of 198 feet, 
while its length is just under one hundred miles. 


STEPHEN COLMAN. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS TEST MATCH 


Since 1876, when England and Australia began their series of 
test matches, 137 have been played, of which England has 
won 54 and Australia 54, the drawn matches numbering 29. 
Such are the chief statistics of the present position. But 
behind them lies a glorious history—a succession of noble 
figures ; of heroic contests, foremost among which stands the 
match of August 28-29, 1882. 

Many good judges think the Australian team of 1882 was 
the strongest that has ever visited us, and that the eleven 
which took the field for England at the Oval on that August 
morning has never been surpassed in all-round excellence. 
And the fortunate spectators of that historic match saw, on 
opposing sides, the greatest batsman and the greatest bowler 
of all time. 

The batsman, the English Champion, presented the most 
distinctive, and the best known appearance of any English- 
man of his day. In no part of the world would a fellow- 
countryman have failed to recognise him at a glance. He 
was of colossal build, and you could say, if you liked to put 
it so, that he wore a large black beard. But it would convey 
a poor idea of that beard. It would be nearer the mark to 
say that the greater part of his face, his throat, and a good 
deal of his chest were hidden behind a vast zariba of hair, 
which according to its anatomical distribution, could be 
described as beard, whiskers, or moustache. His eyes were 
twinkling and mischievous. His walk had an elephantine 
quality ; the ground seemed almost to move under his 
heavy tread. By the public that gathered multitudinously to 
see his wonderful prowess, he was spoken of affectionately as 
the Old Man. He couldn’t remember when he began to play 
cricket, but was certain that it was before the end of his 
second year. He seemed the embodiment of cricket, and 
when he departed many of us felt that the game could never 
be the same again. 

The bowler, the Australian Champion, was as tall as the 
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Englishman, but of very different build—thin-legged, thin- 
chested, hatchet-faced. His approach to the wicket was 
swift and stealthy, ending in a panther-like bound. As he 
delivered the ball his body was bent almost at a right angle, 
he threw both arms forward, and the ball seemed to be 
expelled from a whirlwind of arms and legs. His variety of 
length, pace, and break was infinite, but there was never the 
slightest variation in his action. “‘ Whether he broke six 
inches or two feet,” wrote the English champion, “ so wonder- 
ful was his command of the ball that if it beat the batsman it 
invariably hit the wicket.” He studied the peculiarities of 
individual batsmen, and would lie awake at night maturing 
plans for their discomfiture. He was called the Demon 
Bowler, but he was not at all demonic except in his bowling. 
He settled in Hampstead, played club cricket, and left a 
quarter of a million, which he made out of tea. His name, 
Frederick Robert Spofforth, is still held in high honour in 
Australia. 

Australia won the toss, went in first, and were all out 
for 63. England responded with 101—a lead of 38, not much, 
but useful. Next morning, Alec Bannerman and H. H. 
Massie began Australia’s second innings. Massie was in his 
best form, and to the 66 runs made in the first hour he contri- 
buted 55 with swift, clean, free-wristed strokes all round 
the wicket. But he was not adequately supported, and 
Australia’s total was only 122. England had 85 to win. 

To most of the spectators the match seemed as good as 
won, but there were some old stagers who were not so con- 
fident. They couldn’t help recalling a memorable day four 
years earlier, when the Demon and his colleagues, H. F. 
Boyle, dismissed one of the strongest of M.C.C. teams for 
33 runs in the first innings and 19 in the second. 

But here at a quarter to four (there was no ten-inteneill 
in those virile days) is the bearded Champion descending from 
the pavilion with the English Captain, ‘‘ Monkey ” Hornby of 
Lancashire, famous for the stealing of short runs. The 
wicket is not carefully prepared in the modern way, but it 
is in fair condition. The Demon bowls from the gasworks 
end, and at the pavilion end is Mr. T. W. Garrett, who only 
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the other day gave the M.C.C. team a welcome to Australia. 
Long may he live to see many another test match ! 

With the score at 15, Hornby is bowled by the Demon. 
Barlow receives the next ball and follows hiscaptain. Ullyett 
comes in and the score is carried to 51. We have 35 to win and 
8 wickets to fall. What do those croaking old stagers say to 
that ? But at 53 Ullyett and the Champion have gone, and 
at 70 Alfred Lyttleton, a future Colonial Secretary, Steel, and 
Read have gone too—victims of the Demon, who is now 
bowling from the pavilion end. Lucas and Barnes go at 75. 
Nine wickets are down, and nine runs are needed to avoid 
defeat. 

A deathly silence has descended upon the vast crowd, 
whose feelings are reflected in the obvious nervousness of 
the doomed batsmen as they approach the place of sacrifice. 
The Demon’s lean and hungry look grows leaner and hungrier 
with each over. From his last eleven overs two runs have 
been scored at a cost of four wickets. The huge gasometers 
seem to glower with foreboding. A spectator collapses with 
heart failure, and is carried from the ground—dead. 

But at the wicket we stiJl have C. T. Studd, the most 
brilliant batsman of the year, the head of the averages ; a well- 
loved athlete, sans peur et sans reproche, soon to begin a life 
of selfless devotion in the foreign mission field. With three 
strokes he might win the match ! 

The last man is striding to the wicket. He is Peate, the 
great Yorkshire slow bowler, a consummate artist with the 
ball, a poor performer with the bat. He has been instructed 
to keep his end up and leave the scoring to Studd. He shows 
not the slightest sign of nervousness. His heart is as the 
heart of Richard Grenville on another desperate occasion. 
He will bang these devildoms of Australia. He does. He 
bangs his first ball to square-leg for two. Now we have only 
eight runs to win! As he prepares for his second ball he is 
full of an ill-timed confidence. He swings his bat for a mighty 
swipe, he hears the crack of the ball in the stumps, and as the 
players walk to the pavilion the wires are flashing to the 
watchers in Pitt Street and Collins Street 12,000 miles away 
the news that Australia has won a glorious victory. The 
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spectators are wild with enthusiasm and hoarse with cheering, 
“The shouting and cheering that followed,” wrote the 
English Champion, “I shall remember to my dying day.” 
The Demon has taken 14 wickets for 90 runs. “ Very sorry, 
gentlemen,” says Peate to his sorrowing comrades, “ but I 
could not trust Mr. Studd.” 

Fifty-four years ago! But in Australia’s beautiful cities 
and in the depths of her “‘ outback” there are old men who 
thrill to-day with the memory of that August afternoon, when 
before the matchless bowling of the Demon the flower of 
English cricket became as stubble before the wind. 


G. F. McCueary. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT POLICY 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—The National Government has done well on the 
whole in the face of great difficulties. Their policy, however, 
in some respects, is open to criticism. It may be fairly asked, 
why we have become so entangled in international affairs, 
instead of concentrating more on national and imperial 
interests. The League of Nations, with the Geneva Peace 
Palace (so-called), manned by an enormous and costly staff, 
has so far proved to be a delusion. 

Millions of our taxpayers’ money has been frittered away 
which would have been better spent on our Navy, Army, and 
Air Force. As matters stand our Navy has been reduced “ to 
the edge of risk” by scrapping ships, skilled officers and men 
with years of experience, at a time when other countries were 
maintaining, and in some cases increasing with all speed, their 
armaments on sea and land. Some people seem to favour 
national weakness rather than strength, whilst urging that 
we continue to act as “‘ the world’s policemen.” 

Let us mind our own business, keeping out of entangle- 
ments, one-sided agreements, and traps of all sorts, main- 
taining a free hand to act in our national interests. The 
present unhappy state of international affairs may have 
been aggravated through the doubtful policy of direct inter- 
course between our politicians and foreign governments, 
rather than through our experienced ambassadors abroad, 
which was the old and well-tried system with many advantages. 


Chetwynd, Canford Clifis, Yours, D. H. Witey. 
Bournemouth. January, 1937. 
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SPORT 


At the time of writing, three of the five Test Matches have 
been played. The English XI won the first two and lost the 
third, though we suffered defeat without disgrace. With 
one up and two to play we have no reason to be downcast. 

We started admirably at Brisbane on December 4. Our 
team was composed of G. O. Allen, R. W. V. Robins, Ames, 
Barnett, Fagg, Hammond, Hardstaff, Leyland, Verity, Voce 
and Worthington, with Fishlock as twelfth man. For Aus- 
tralia there were Bradman, Fingleton, McCabe, Badcock, 
Chipperfield, Robinson, Oldfield, O’Reilly, Sievers, McCor- 
mick, and Ward. Brown was twelfth man. We won the toss 
under a menacing sky, and scored 358 in the first innings, 
to which Leyland contributed 126 and Barnett 69. Fingleton 
knocked up a level 100 in the Australian first innings, Bradman 
having to be content with 38. The Australians closed their 
innings with 234. Our second innings gave us 256, to which 
the Australian XI could reply with nothing better than 58. 
Our victory was therefore overwhelming—322 runs. Thus was 
Allen’s captaincy abundantly justified, and we started the 
second match at Sydney on December 18 with soaring hopes 
and high spirits. Again we won the toss, and had the further 
advantage of a dry wicket. By the close of the first day’s 
play Hammond had scored 147 not out. He had increased 
this to the fine total of 231 when, for six wickets, our team 
had scored 426 and had declared. Australia made a poor 
start and could only manage 80 runs, to which the redoubtable 
Bradman contributed—nothing. O’Brien, McCabe and Ward 
were equally unfortunate, and for this we had Voce’s fine 
bowling mainly to thank. The Australians, moreover, were 
made to follow on. They did not do too badly at the outset, 
however, for in their second innings they scored 145 for the 
loss of one wicket, but this left them 201 runs behind. Their 
second innings total was 324, but the happy result (from our 
point of view) was that we had a smashing victory by an 
innings and 22 runs. The Australians could hardly blame 
the state of the pitch; their second defeat may justly be 


_ attributed to poor batting. They took their downfall like 


good sportsmen, however, and said, ‘“‘ Wait till next time!” 

And, alas, the next time was a sorry experience for us. 
The match which began on January 1 was fought out at 
Melbourne. If we won this we should take the rubber and 
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bring home the Ashes. This time Sims was playing instead 
of Fagg (who also played in the second Test). Australia 
went in first and declared at 200 for 9. Our first innings was 
disastrous—a collapse if ever collapse was seen. Worthington, 
Robins, Allen, Verity, Voce—nil. Hammond added 32 to 
our deplorably low score of 76 for 9, when we, too, declared. 
Australia’s second innings spelt disaster for the English XI— 
Fingleton 136, Bradman (this time a Bradman who had 
clearly “come back”) 270. The Australian second innings 
total reached 564. What could we do against this? At least 
go down fighting. Leyland gave us a useful 111, Hammond 
51, Robins 61. <A forlorn hope, however, and with a second 
innings total of 323 we were handsomely defeated by 365 
runs. And yet we have no reason to approach the fourth 
and fifth matches at Adelaide on January 27 and at Mel- 
bourne on February 26 in a mood of defeatism. Let us still 
have faith in Allen and his gallant team. 


A great crowd turned up at Twickenham on Saturday, 
January 16, for the England v. Wales Rugby match. It was 
an exciting business, with swift and at times desperate play. 
Tanner, one of the Welsh half-backs, suffered a hurt rib and 
was carried off the field, but he was back again ere long and 
able to take part in a wonderful Welsh rally. Wales was 
nevertheless beaten by one point—a dropped goal (4 points) 
to a try (3 points). It was a great game, and the names of 
the players are worth putting on record here :— 


Enetanp: H. G. Owen-Smith, captain (St. Mary’s Hospital), 
back; A. G. Butler (Harlequins), P. L. Candler (St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital), P. Cranmer (Richmond), H. S. Sever (Sale), three-quarter 
backs; T. A. Kemp (Cambridge University), J. L. Giles (Coventry), 
half-backs ; W. H. Weston (Northampton), D. L. K. Milman (Bedford), 
D. A. Campbell (Cambridge University), A. Wheatley (Coventry), 
T. F. Huskisson (Old Merchant Taylors), R. J. Longland (North- 
ampton), H. B. Toft (Waterloo), R. E. Prescott (Harlequins), forwards. 

Watss: V. G. J. Jenkins (London Welsh), back; J. Idwal Rees 
(Swansea), E. C. Davey (London Welsh and Swansea) (captain), W. 
Wooller (Cardiff), W. H. Clement (Llanelly), three-quarter backs ; 
W. T. H. Davies (Swansea), H. Tanner (Swansea), half-backs; E. 
Long (Swansea), J. Lang (Llanelly), A. M. Rees (London Welsh), 
D. L. Thomas (Neath), H. Thomas (Neath), E. Evans (Llanelly), T. J. 
Rees (Newport), Bryn Evans (Newport), forwards. The referee was 
R. A. Beattie (Scotland). 


Benny Lynch, a swift, hard-punching little Scot, has won 
the world fly-weight championship by beating Small Montana, 
a Filipino, on points in a 15-round contest at Wembley on 
January 19. British boxing moves ahead. Would that we 
could produce a heavyweight world champion ! F. G. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY AT 
GROOTE SCHUUR 


Ir was one evening in September, 1898, that I first saw 
Cecil Rhodes. He was sitting on a bench with two other 
men at sunset, gazing towards the north as we passed, and 
did not see us. One just had a glimpse of thick iron-grey 
hair and a fine imperial profile. We dined with him next 
day, and my diary says: 

Sept. 10. Dined with Mr. Rhodes at Groote Schuur 
(which he tells me means Big Barn), a lovely house, built in 
the old Dutch style, full of beautiful things. We waited 
with two or three men guests and his secretary, Mr. Jourdaan, 
who received us, in a small library, till the great man came 
in. He entered hurriedly rather late, shook hands with us 
all, then sat down and looked at us gloomily in silence. No 
one spoke, and everyone was very stiff at first. 

Mr. Rhodes is very old looking, more like sixty than 
forty-six years of age, tall and stout, with a fine head, iron- 
grey hair and moustache, a clear blue eye with a very direct 
gaze, an odd drooping nose, and the most peculiar voice I 
ever heard, with a crack or squeak in it, very indistinct and 
hoarse. He took L.N. in to dinner, telling the rest of us, over 
his shoulder, to bring in ourselves. 

We followed, and he called me to come and sit next to 
him. He seemed very shy at first, but it soon wore off, and, 
finding I was interested in Cape politics, he talked away 
freely of the recent elections, the want of organisation, the 
present deadlock, and the anxious time they are going through, 
both parties, Bond and Progressive, being practically equal. 
(It was a critical: period in Cape political history, being the 
interval between the Jameson Raid and the Boer War, and 
racial feeling was running very high.) 

Mr. Rhodes is perturbed at Sir Alfred Milner’s proposal 
to open Parliament on the 5th of October instead of later, as 
it destroys the chance of overthrowing some of the elections 
on revision, and coming in with a majority of more than one 
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or two as at present. There was a lovely portrait on the wall, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which he had taken down to show 
us, head and shoulders of a lady, which he said he had known 


and loved since he was seven or eight years old, and is always — 


looking at. “I call her my lady,” he said. 

We discussed the age of the original. I guessed her to be 
a lady of rank, probably married, and with some experience 
of town life. He imagined her younger—a country girl and 
unsophisticated. On looking at the back of the picture, we 
found she was believed to be a member of the Buccleuch 
family, but, owing to the loss of memory of the former owner, 
her identity was not known exactly. 

Mr. Rhodes wants to have a rookery here, and also to 
introduce nightingales, but, so far, it has not been a success, 
Twenty nightingales were sent out, but all died on the voyage, 
and of sixty rooks, only six survive. It was a plain English 
dinner, very well cooked, and the tablecloth was removed for 
dessert. This was served on priceless Delft dishes and plates, 
which Mr. Rhodes insists on using every day, though there 
are only eighteen of them, and they cannot be replaced 
when the black boys break them in washing. He says he 
intends eating off them to the very last, and that, calculating 
from his present age, forty-five, they should last him his time, 
twenty years longer. 

After a trip up country, we returned to stay with Mr. 
Rhodes at Groote Schuur, and my diary says: 

October 4th, 1898.—Landed at one o’clock in drenching 
rain, and came out here at 3.30. Oh, the delight of being in 
this beautiful and inexpressibly comfortable house after the 
last three weeks! My bedroom has casement windows, 
framed in dark brown wood, deep window sills on which stand 
beautiful china vases filled with roses ; primrose-distempered 
walls, high wooden mantelshelf, with brick fireplace and 
blazing logs ; it is all such a picture of comfort. Outside is 
a brick stoep, with chain balustrade ; and below a terrace and 
gardens, with flights of brick steps sloping up to a group of 
cypresses, through which the grand outline of Table Mountain 
appears. Rested till dinner time, when we found a large 
party of men, L.N., and I the only ladies. 
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Sat by Mr. Rhodes, who shares my love of Egypt. To 
join hands with it is his dream. Told me of the chaffing 
telegrams between himself and Lord Kitchener, who wired 
to him from the Soudan after Omdurman, saying, “ Hurry 
up. When are you coming to join us ?”” He spoke warmly of 
the Duke of Cambridge’s kindness to him when they met 
again in Cairo after the raid : ““ When, as you know,” he said 
with a twinkle, ‘I was a very bad boy indeed.” “ Yes,” 
I said, ‘‘ I suppose you were hardly a respectable acquain- 
tance at that time.’ The old Duke said to him, ‘ Never 
mind, my dear boy, you'll live it all down in five years’ time !” 
“He was quite right,” added Mr. Rhodes, reflectively, ‘“‘ but 
it has only taken me two.” “ When I went home all the bus 
drivers touched their hats to me, so I knew I was all right.” 

He talked much of Egypt, saying how he longed for the 
peace and pure atmosphere of the desert and Pyramids, after 
all the dirt and accusations of corruption that had been 
heaped on him here, and drew a really lovely and eloquent 
word picture of floating up the Nile on a dahabiya, and 
dreaming ! If he were to say what he would like best in the 
world it would be a month out there, and he hoped to go 
before long about his railway. 

After dinner we played “fives,” in which Mr. Rhodes 
had his first lesson as my partner. He was most amusing 
over it, very much in earnest, and kept saying to himself, 
“T must not touch it,” when tempted to play the ball out of 
his turn. Another evening we got on more serious subjects, 
both my neighbours being threatened with heart trouble. 
Mr. Rhodes talked of it a good deal, saying he had no fear of 
sudden death, but of a lingering illness, and expressed himself 
very fully and eloquently on his religious beliefs. He could 
not accept the Athanasian Creed, nor believe in eternal 
punishment, but was full of reverent admiration for and 
devotion to our Saviour, whose Divinity he said it was not 
necessary to prove—the life was enough—“ a perfect example 
for all time of what you would call a great English gentleman.” 
The doctrine of the Trinity was difficult to him, but he 
begged me not to think he was an Atheist in any way, for he 
believed absolutely in the Almighty. 
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October 6th.—We walked up with Mr. Rhodes to visit his 
lions. He was riding, and a funny sort of crane, called out 
here a mahen, hopped along with wings outspread by his 
horse, looking up at him like some familiar spirit. We saw 
some lovely gemsboks, but were warned to turn back because 
of two dangerous animals, and had to turn tail ignominously 
and go a long steep way round. The lions were a beautiful 
tame, gentle-looking pair, like great cats, half asleep. Mr, 
Rhodes gave me his riding whip to tickle their noses with, 
and said how he liked watching them—‘“ They make me feel 
so small.” After tea Mr. Rhodes took us to the stables and 
consulted us about rebuilding them with red roofs and other 
alterations. 

We walked with him all round the garden, a most original 
and charming one, chiefly orange and lemon trees, with roses 
and violets in any quantity. He showed us his bank of blue 
hydrangeas on the hill-side, not yet in bloom. 

Politics were forgotten till his butler, Webb, came to ask 
him how many were coming to dinner, and he had not the 
faintest idea, but said, “‘ Lay for twelve.” The evening was 
entirely given up to politics, which are now at a very acute 
stage. Visited Mr. Rhodes’s bedroom on our way to our 
rooms—a large room, bow-windowed, looking to the moun- 
tain, very bare and simply furnished. 

On October 7th the meeting of Parliament took place, and 
we went to it with Mr. Rhodes and a large party of men who 
came to breakfast. During the remainder of our stay we 
attended nearly all the debates, and had many interesting 
talks with our host on Cape politics and the Dutch struggle 
for paramount power. 

“* We offer them equality,” he said, “‘ and they decline it, 
for they know they would be swept away ; it is pathetic.” 

Speaking of Olive Schreiner and her hatred of him, he said, 
** She has me on the brain.” I asked if this was political or 
private ? He said he did not know. He described a con- 
versation with her about her book, “ An African Farm,” 
which took place as they sat out on the veldt on a journey to 
Bloemfontein. He told her she had written one book and 
that was her own life, and that anything else she wrote would 
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be mere twaddle. She was furious, and told him she had 
plenty more books in her head, but did not choose to reveal 
her innermost thoughts to the public. ‘“‘ Which is nonsense, 
you know, as she has done it already!” he remarked. 

Talking one day of the campaign of hatred and calumny 
(in which so many former friends joined) that was being 
conducted against him, I said he must have a very bad 
opinion of human nature. 

“No,” he said, “I have a theory that everyone has two 
consciences—an outer one and an inner one of whose existence 
we are often not aware, and that is why our actions are so 
inconsistent.” “‘ But I often get heartened unexpectedly.” 
He then told me of a station-master up country, who never 
having even seen him, laboured for a long time in his own 
district, making an analytical list of every voter for Mr. 
Rhodes’s benefit—a labour of love. Just as it was finished 
he was moved to another distant station, so had to send the 
list to someone else to give him. One day Mr. Rhodes passed 
there and asked to see the man, wishing to reward him, but 
the only reward he asked was to be allowed to shake him by 
the hand! My diary adds: “ His eyes were wet as he finished 
the story.” 

The political situation was a hopeless one, and, after a 
few days stormy and precarious existence, the Government 
resigned. [Sir Gordon Sprigg was the leader of the British 
party. ] 

Mr. Rhodes felt the defeat of his party acutely, and took 
a characteristic way of relieving his feelings by cutting off 
part of a beautiful old Spanish leather screen, about which we 
had had a difference of opinion—he wishing to use it for a 
fire-screen, for which we told him it was not intended, and 
much too large. He then said he would cut it down, which 
we said would be barbarous. 

I was surprised to find him serene and smiling the night 
of the party defeat, and, as we sat down to dinner, he whis- 
pered to me: “I have cut down the screen!” He then 
said that he had come back from the House of Assembly 
in a very bad temper after the defeat, and the first thing he 
saw was the screen, so he sent at once for the carpenter and 
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said, ‘‘ Cut that beastly screen down at once. I can’t stand 
having it lie about like this any longer, no good for anything.” 
So a third of the screen was chopped off, and then he felt 
better, and went off to his beloved mountain for peace and 
consolation. 

He took our laughter and reproaches very good-temperedly 
and, much to my delight, made me a present of the section 
he had cut off. It has made a lovely little screen, and is a 
much-treasured memento of my kind host, and of the fall of 
@ government. 

October 13th.—One morning has left a very vivid memory. 
We were sunning ourselves on the stoep when Mr. Rhodes, 
who had bolted on the advent of visitors, reappeared and 
invited me to go and help him to cut down trees up the 
mountain. L.N. and Mr. Karri-Davis followed, and we went 
up at a great pace, scrambling through many rough places of 
felled pines, which Mr. Rhodes helped me through. On 
arriving, he pointed out the trees in question, three oaks, and 
put it to me: “ Would you cut them down ?”’ 

“Why do you want to do so?” I asked. 

** Because I want a window into Heaven,” he replied, 
“they hide my view of the mountain against the sky.” 

“Then,” I said, ‘‘I am afraid I should,” and without 
another word, he called some native woodmen at work close 
by to bring an axe and saw and cut them down then and 
there. I begged him to wait and consult someone else first, 
but he brushed my hesitations aside, and having found a flat 
stone for me and another for himself, sat down with a serene 
countenance to see his ‘‘ window opened into Heaven.” 

We all sat with him, enjoying the sunshine and the scent 
of the hot pines, and there was a curiously solemn feeling 
as he said : “‘ Now let us watch and see the veil withdrawn.” 
And the poor green tree-tops came crashing down one by one. 
A little skinny fir tree was next condemned. Mr. Rhodes 
strode about, directing and clearing : then he returned, saying, 
‘* Now I will argue with you about those trees, what is your 
theory ?” pointing to a clump of six oaks. 

We saved those from destruction and came down again 
to luncheon, stopping to talk to his pretty mare and her foal 
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on the way ; he, like a schoolboy, pretending to be in a fright 
lest Frank [Colonel Rhodes] and Dr. Smartt should find out 
what he had done ! 

One day Mr. Rhodes had Lobengula’s sons, whom he was 
educating in Cape Town, out to see him. Three youths aged 
fourteen, fifteen and eighteen respectively. They seemed on 
very pleasant terms with their protector, who chatted and 
joked with them, and said, jestingly, “‘ Let me see, what year 
was it I killed your father ?”” When they all giggled and said 
in chorus, “‘ No, sir, No, sir!” They did not seem in the 
least afraid of him, though he was universally treated with a 
deference and respect usually reserved for Royalty. Everyone 
rose when he came into a room ; hats were raised as he passed 
by, and so on. He did not seem aware of it, and certainly 
never sought it. It seemed to me an unconscious tribute to 
the presence of a great personality. 

Mr. Rhodes was always the most kind and considerate 
of hosts, though sometimes a very absent one. Meeting a 
friend one day in Cape Town, he greeted him cordially, saying, 
“Come out and stay.” “‘I have been staying with you for 
the last week,” was the indignant reply. 

His hospitality was unbounded, and when the time of 
our departure drew near, he was very unwilling to let us go. 
But the kind friends who had put us up on our first arrival at 
the Cape claimed our return, and would take no denial. So, 
on the 15th of October we moved to Westbrook, their house 
close by, Mr. Rhodes telling us to come in and out of Groote 
Schuur and sit in the stoep just as if we were still staying with 
him. 

October 15th. Up early and went with Dr. Smartt for a 
walk up the mountain. We visited a lovely old thatched 
Dutch farmhouse, and returned down a beautiful glen to the 
rose-gardens and strawberry beds of Groote Schuur, where 
Mr. Rhodes came to join us. Dr. Smartt cut me a bunch of 
roses and picked us half-ripe strawberries, hot with the sun, 
while we enjoyed the view. Mr. Rhodes asked what I thought 
of it, and, in answer to my admiration, said, “‘ You are right, 
but you should have seen this spot, as I did first, when it was 
nothing but a poplar waste.” ‘‘ And you saw this through 
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the poplars?” I asked. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “that was just 
where the personal thing came in. I saw it through the 
poplars.” 

Dr. Smartt and I breakfasted together, Mr. Rhodes coming 
in at intervals to talk to us, very anxious we should come out 
and smell an unpleasant odour he had discovered from the 
jars of arums on the stoep, saying persuasively, “ Do come, 
you never smelt anything like it in your life!’’ We declined 
this kind invitation, and let him smell my roses instead. 

L.N. and I left Groote Schuur with much regret at 4.30, 
but did not take leave of our host, who bolted by a back way 
to avoid saying good-bye. During the remaining ten days 
of our stay at the Cape we were continually in and out of 
Groote Schuur, and, to quote again from my diary : 

October 22nd. Went with L.N. to Groote Schuur and found 
Lord and Lady Ffrench on the stoep. Mr. Rhodes came out 
to us with warm greetings, saying, “I never see you now 
except at the Debates.” 

Lady Ffrench and I looked at his hand, and she told his 
character after a fashion, pride and temper his two great 
faults—he did not care to please. “‘ No,” he put in, “ why 
should I?” 

I saw imagination and said so, but he objected that we 
were all too polite. We stayed to luncheon, when there was a 
large party, and I sat next him at his request. He said he 
never played fives now we were gone, he had no one to play 
with. He is much amused at our faithful attendance at the 
House of Assembly, and asked if I liked seeing people fight 
and call each other names. 

I replied that I liked seeing a good fight, especially when 
my friends were getting the best of it. 

“Do you think we are getting the best of it ?’ he asked. 

“‘ Certainly, so far, you have only to go on fighting, and 
you must win in the end.” 

Another day that we were at Groote Schuur Mr. Rhodes 
was arranging the re-decoration of his drawing-room after the 
fire, and called us to help. Two chandeliers were going up, 
a beautiful old Dutch brass one, date about 1760, in the big 
drawing-room, and a smaller one, with two rows of lights, 
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in the other room. ' Being asked to decide about the form of 
the smaller chandelier, I rashly expressed disapproval of the 
top row of lights, which was immediately condemned, the 
chandelier taken down, and the offending branches removed 
then and there. The drawing-room is all panelled in teak, 
with a wide frieze for Spanish leather, but at present dis- 
tempered green. A dark cool room with low deep window 
seats. 

Wednesday, October 26th. Sailed for England by the 
Dunvegan Castle. At ten-thirty went with L.N. to Groote 
Schuur to say goodbye. The mists cleared off the mountain 
and Mr. Rhodes came to us on the stoep, took us to the 
drawing-room to get our final decision about chandeliers, and 
then carried us off to the study to choose photographs of 
himself. Finally, he took me to the rose-beds, that he might 
give me a farewell rose from himself, and chose a lovely red 
one. The Bishop of Mashonaland and Mrs. Gaul were there, 
and we lingered a little, talking, but at last the moment of 
farewell came. He was wonderfully softened and cordial, 
holding one’s hand for quite a long time for him, and telling 
me we should meet again in London. 

Then he strode away, but came back in answer to my 
thanks for his kindness to say : ‘‘ There was no kindness, very 
glad to have had you here—you were no trouble.” 

Then he laughed and said: “‘ You must excuse my rough 
way of putting it, but you were no trouble really—no trouble 
at all.’ And, after a moment’s pause, he added: ‘‘ No—a 
pleasure.” 

I departed much cheered, but desperately sorry to look 
my last on that heavenly view through the cypresses up the 
mountain, and to have my last word with that grandest and 
most indescribable of personalities. There is something in 
him, I don’t know what, that binds one to him so strongly 
that it is a wrench to leave him. 

Before closing these extracts, I will add one describing 
a talk with Dr. Jameson, whom we met at dinner the night 
after our arrival at the Cape. 

September 6th. Dined at Westbrook at 8, meeting Lord 
Ffrench and Dr. Jameson. The latter took me in to dinner 
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and spoke at once of my brothers, of whom he said Sir Alfred 
Milner had told him so much. He asked a good deal about 
Sir Alfred himself, whom he likes and admires immensely. 

It was delightful to hear him speak of Mr. Rhodes, who, 
he says, does not expect to be appreciated now, but to be 
worshipped a thousand years hence ; that he lives entirely in 
the future, not the present, and sees everything on a vast 
scale. He thinks in centuries, not years. He described 
Mr. Rhodes’s speeches and literary style, or want of it, most 
amusingly. He never writes anything down more than 
perhaps a word or two on the back of an envelope for his 
longest speeches ; and grammar, punctuation, and spelling, 
even the right words to express his meaning, are conspicuous 
by their absence. But somehow his force of character and 
extraordinary personality drive his meaning home, and make 
it clear where more polished speakers labour in vain. 

“* Rhodes is inimitable,” he said, “‘ hopeless as to grammar 
and style, but carries everything before him in spite of this.” 


H. E. MaxweE tu. 


LONDON LORE 


Trinity Court in Aldersgate Street, just north of Little 
Britain, is a still-existing witness to the faith of our fathers. 
Where is now the empty warehouse at the back, was, for 
centuries before the Reformation, the hall of the brother- 
hood of the Trinity, founded in the early fourteenth century 
to maintain thirteen wax candles, weighing six pounds each, 
to burn each year during the three days of Easter round the 
Holy Sepulchre in the neighbouring church of St. Botolph. 

They bought Trinity Hall with money left by John de 
Thame in 1349, to hold their assemblies, to hear mass said 
by their own priest, to say placebo and dirige for deceased 
members, and to keep their register book, chalice, pyx, 
vestments, and muniments. 

In the eighteenth century the hall became a Dissenters’ 
meeting-house, where Wesley often preached, and as late as 
1820 it housed the Silver Street Chapel Sunday School. 
C. P. 


POEM 
THE SANCTUARY 


Your heart stands open all day long, 
Wherein my spirit loves to stray 
As in a church, by life’s highway, 
That island-like divides the throng 
Of roaring traffic surging by. 
There can my heart take sanctuary 
Far from the dismal haunts of wrong, 
Far from the cruel streets of pain, 
And there in quiet ecstasy 
Can sit and rest, can kneel and pray, 
And listen to each soft refrain 
That round its apses dies away ; 
For there, whate’er the time of day, 
ever evensong ! 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
Ad magnam amicitiam. 
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From the earliest times a supernatural origin has been ascribed 
to disease, and hence the long link between religion and 
medicine. But the nature of the supernatural power responsi- 
ble for the ills that flesh is heir to has moved in a cycle from 
the pagan gods, through evil spirits, mischievous elves, 
malicious humans aided by witchcraft, and so finally to the 
Almighty Himself. In the eighteenth century a churchman 
went so far as to pronounce the curing of disease “ a diabolical 
operation,” since this affliction was obviously sent by 
Providence as a punishment for evil-doing. 

Though Hippocrates in the fifth century B.c. had denied 
any connection between disease and the gods, this scientific 
dictum had little effect upon public opinion either in his own 
or later times. Erasistratus, about a hundred and fifty years 
after, gave it as his opinion that plethora, or excess of blood, 
was its cause, but again, though blood-letting remained a 
very popular form of treatment until modern times, it would 
seem to have been regarded, in the Middle Ages at least, 
mainly as a means of avoiding disease, and to have played 
only a secondary part in its cure. For during this period 
blood-letting was practised systematically once a month 
during health, and in the monasteries, for example, a special 
apartment was reserved exclusively for this purpose.* 

The theory of the mischievous elves has a particular 
interest for ourselves, since it was a belief peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxons that disease was the result of poisonous arrows 
directed against human beings by these invisible creatures. 
So firmly embedded was the idea in the minds of our ancestors 
that one of the most important duties of a nurse was the 
taking of immediate, and incidentally, unpleasant means 
to protect the offspring entrusted to her care from this 
threatened danger. 


* Edward I seems to have disliked the process, for he paid a minstrel 
the extravagant sum of £15 (about £300 in modern currency) to play to him 
and distract his attention from his bodily discomfort. 
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But in all ages there was a lurking doubt as to the complete 
efficacy of any one means to defeat the various powers of 
darkness in their war against human welfare, and hence 
we find mascots for permanent use as an added safeguard, 
such as the elder tree planted outside Saxon huts to prevent 
the entry of witches, the piece of agate worn round the neck 
to scare away fiends, or the piece of coral carried in the 
belt of every crusader and Knight Hospitaller, though this 
latter was regarded mainly as a specific against palpitations 
or other heart trouble. 

It cannot be said that the priests of Saxon times showed 
any advance upon the methods of their predecessors, the 
medicine men, for they too held that much depended upon 
the moon, herb gathering and blood letting being strictly 
regulated by the phases of that planet, while cures were 
effected by the same judicious admixture of superstition 
and faith which continued to prevail throughout the Middle 
Ages and far into modern days. Thus, medicine drunk out 
of a church bell, or taken whilst saying a Paternoster, was 
considered far more efficacious than when absorbed into the 
system without these helpful adjuncts. 

In many cases, in view of the diverse ills to be cured by 
a similar dose, only the faith of the patient could account 
for a restoration to health. Thus, “a temptation of the 
Devil” and typhus fever were both said to yield to nine 
masses intoned over a salve of herbs, while Alafrid of the 
Squint, an 8th century monk who kept a famous herb garden, 
pronounced that horehound was equally good for lung and 
stomach troubles and “likewise against a malicious step- 
mother.” Again, smearing with balsam was a remedy both 
for fever and for those who suffered from the intrusions of 
ghosts. In some cases faith alone was frankly relied upon, 
as in the cure of quartan ague, for which a third century 
physician advocated the fourth book of Homer’s Iliad placed 
beneath the pillow.* Similarly the utterance of the word 
“aul” was an infallible antidote to the bite of a venomous 
adder, while for other poisons the victim was recommended 
to “try a collect and ear wax.” For rheumatism, however, 
* Charles Singer, Karly English Medicine and Magic. 
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no more drastic treatment was prescribed than singing over 
the afflicted limb. But the most popular of all the faith 
cures was “touching for the King’s Evil,” a practice which 
persisted from the days of Edward the Confessor to those 
of the Stuarts, Charles II being credited with having removed 
this evil from over 8,000 persons. 

Faith healing, especially when unadulterated, certainly 
deserved its popularity, both on the score of simplicity and 
freedom from the unpleasantness of the materia medica of 
the day, and of the many other means devised to aid the 
sufferer. In “ Lethargy,” for example, the patient’s choice 
must lie between having a pig hung at the head of his bed, 
whose squeals would serve to keep him awake, or submitting 
to ointment smeared upon a shaved head to attract flies. 

Neither patients nor doctors can be unduly scorned for 
“the credulity of their age,” when one remembers that as 
late as the middle of the 18th century a petition signed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, bishops, lords and 
physicians, was presented to Parliament, urging that body 
to vote £2,000 to a certain Joanna Stephens, who claimed 
to have discovered a cure for cancer. The money having 
been duly paid over to the lady, the “cure” proved to 
consist of the usual mixture of obnoxious compounds, such 
as crushed snails’ shells, burnt swines’ cresses, etc., etc. 

It was owing to the belief in the evil origin of disease 
that medical treatment in the Middle Ages was based upon 
the homeopathic principle that like cures like; hence the 
viler the fiend to be combated, the viler must be the remedy, 
some of them, indeed, being so filthy as to be unprintable. 
In the 18th century when the attitude to disease was reversed, 
and it was regarded as the work of the Almighty wreaking 
vengeance upon sinners, brutal treatments were sometimes 
considered necessary, thrashing being recommended for 
such ills as insanity and small pox. It is true that in the 
former case this was a revival of medieval superstition, 
for when petroleum or a black cock wrapped around the 
head had failed to restore sanity, we find in a medical treatise 
the further suggestion that “in case a man be a lunatic, 
take the hide of a mere swine or porpoise, work it into a 
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whip, and swinge the man therewith: anon he will be well. 
Amen.” But small pox, on the other hand, was leniently 
dealt with by wrapping the patient in scarlet cloths, thereby 
anticipating our system of colour cures of to-day, just as 
Lister was forestalled by the smoking of opium, henbane or 
mandragora, which was prescribed for patients in cases of. 
amputation. 

Neither diet nor hygiene played any part in medical science, 
if, in the former case, one excepts the solitary instance of the 
Early Welsh Laws, from which it would appear that the 
Welsh were the first to indulge in vegetarian propaganda, 
in so far as that they record the conviction that “ honey, 
butter and milk are the three victuals of health,” while 
“flesh meat, vinegar and ale” are reprehended as tending 
to produce disease. 

The amazing disregard of all sanitary precautions is exem- 
plified in the account given by a contemporary chronicler of 
the death of Henry I. That monarch met his end at Rouen 
on December 1, and on December 26 his body was still 
unburied. ‘‘ Then,” we are told, “ the entrails, brains and 
eyes were buried and the rest of his body, cut asunder in 
every part, was sprinkled with salt and sewn up in bulls’ 
hides to avoid the smells. Even the person who in con- 
sideration of a large sum had opened his head with a hatchet 
to extract the brains, which were in a most corrupt state, 
although he had wrapped his own head in napkins, still met 
with his death therefrom, and had poor reason for rejoicing 
at his bargain. . . . The body was then taken to Caen and put 


- before the altar, where black and disgusting matter oozed 
through the hides and was carried away in vessels by servants 


fainting with disgust.” 

And presumably services continued to be held in the 
church until this episode was closed by the removal of the 
body to England for its final disposition. 

Before the Black Death sex disability was practically 
unknown, and women chose their trades or professions 
without let or hindrance from man, becoming blacksmiths, 
stonemasons, miners, woodcutters, ploughmen, school- 
mistresses, attorneys, merchants and, not infrequently, 
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pirates. But, curiously enough, their intrusion into the 
profession of medicine, so long universally practised, if 
unofficially, by their sex, was looked upon with great dis- 
favour by their male rivals. Some of these, indeed, extended 
their dislike to women in general, one physician prefacing 
his learned volume with the comment, “ In this book I propose 
with God’s help to consider the diseases peculiar to women, 
and since women are, for the most part, poisonous creatures, 
I shall then proceed to deal with the bites of venomous beasts.” 

Mr. Singer has discredited the belief in the learned women 
doctors of Salerno, and has reduced the famous Trotula of 
that University to the mere prototype of the Dame Trot 
of our nursery rhymes, holding that her supposed treatise on 
the Diseases of Women and the Care of New-born Infants 
was in reality the work of a certain Dr. Trottus. If so, it 
must have been a woman who wrote the final section 
(possibly added later) dealing with Beauty Culture, and giving 
recipes for a rouge compounded of bryony and _ honey 
warranted to produce an elegant blush, for a dye to turn the 
hair golden, a salve to remove wrinkles, and, finally, for a 
“marvelloys balsam” for the preservation of youth, the 
genuineness of which the writer guarantees from personal 
experience. 

Mr. Singer is of opinion that the so-called women doctors 
of this period were no more than nurses and midwives, but, 
if so, one wonders why Bruno of Calabria should have made 
that embittered protest against them as “vile and pre- 
sumptuous females who have usurped and abused our art.” 
Queen Philippa, the wife of Edward III, certainly had a 
woman doctor, Cecilia of Oxford, attached to her Court, 
and in the same century we are told that Mondino, the 
Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, had a woman assistant. 

It is true that from time immemorial the medicine man 
was the physician pre-eminent, but the fact that his numbers 
were strictly limited, seems to suggest that he represented 
the Harley Street specialist of to-day, while women filled 
the ranks of “general practitioners.” In Saxon times, 
though the priest succeeded to the office of medicine man, 
nevertheless the art of healing was mainly in the hands of 
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old women, accredited likewise with the doubtful powers of 
witchcraft, while in medieval days every woman of gentle 
birth was expected to understand home doctoring and the 
concoction of herbal remedies. Many tales are told of the 
wonderful cures they effected by means of these, such as 
that of the dying knight, who, after a single draught adminis- 
tered by the lady of the manor, found himself ‘‘ as sound as 
an apple.” 

But whether or no women acquired the diplomas of regular 
physicians, they were at least responsible for certain medical 
amenities. Thus, although the Romans instituted the 
Hospital system, this was only carried out in connection 
with their armies, and it was a Roman lady, Fabiola, who 
founded in the fourth century the first Hospital for the poor, 
gathering in the sick from the streets and carrying them on 
her shoulders to her home, where she nursed and tended them 
till recovery.* And in England, though that wise monarch, 
Edward I, sent out medical staffs with his army, it is to 
Queen Isabella of Spain that we owe the idea of ambulances 
and tents for the wounded, the expenses of which she bore 
herself. Again, it was a woman to whom the notion of the 
sugared pill first occurred, for it is recorded that St. Hildegarde, 
in the eleventh century, was in the habit of disguising her 
medicines in pancakes. And when one remembers the 
nauseating compounds forced upon the sick, any form of 
even partial concealment must have been welcome indeed. 

Honest doctors in early times sometimes found, as to-day, 
that virtue had to be its own reward. Charlemagne, for 
instance, who did so much for the encouragement of the science 
of his day, rigorously excluded the medical faculty from any 
participation in his benefactions on the ground that they 
had ordered him, as a cure for indigestion, to eat only boiled 
meat, whereas he had a decided preference for roast. 

On the other hand, bluff and fraud were both prevalent 
and very often successful, and were generally regarded as an 
essential part of the practitioner’s art, if one is to judge from 
the advice proffered to those about to take up healing as a 
profession. It was suggested, among other things, that when 


* St. Jeroma. 
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asked to dine with the family of the patient, “as is the 
custom,” the physician should make a practice of jumping 
up several times during the meal in order to visit the patient, 
thus establishing a reputation for extreme care and interest 
in the case. Also, that when about to perform an operation, 
it was inadvisable to turn the relatives out of the room, the 
more remunerative process being to keep them there and 
thus enable himself to charge an extra fee for attending to 
the resultant swoons. One can readily believe that these 
must have been of frequent occurrence, if the extant accounts 
of the manner in which amputations were carried out are to 
be trusted. To give one instance, it is recorded that soon 
after Leopold, Duke of Austria had been excommunicated 
for the captivity of Richard I, his horse fell upon him, 
crushing his foot “so that the bones projected.” By the 
following day the injured limb had turned black, and the 
surgeon decreed that it must be cut off, ‘ but no one durst 
or could for sorrow.” Both the surgeon and the Duke’s son 
having refused the task, the Chamberlain was ordered to 
undertake it, and the cook’s axe was requisitioned. This 
was held to the bone by the Duke himself, while the trembling 
and reluctant Chamberlain wielded a mallet, and with con- 
siderable difficulty severed the foot. When the Duke, not 
unnaturally, succumbed to this drastic treatment, with its 
accompanying total disregard of the hygienic condition of the 
axe, his death was universally ascribed to the judgment of 
God for his sinful behaviour towards a fellow monarch. 

Although we see the glimmerings of the “‘ bedside manner ” 
in the advice to tell the patient that he is in no danger, and 
thus keep up his spirits, there was a corollary that, in all cases, 
whether serious or no, the relatives must be warned of grave 
fears on the part of the physician, so that in the event of 
death resulting he could claim to have forewarned them, 
while a recovery would greatly enhance his prestige. 

The effect of mind on matter was clearly recognised in a 
further suggestion that it was the duty of every doctor who 
could not afford a “ joculator”’ to accompany him on his 
rounds and amuse his patients, to do his best to cheer them 
himself by recounting the death of their enemies or, of those 
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from whom they had expectations. And they fully under- 
stood the art of pandering to wealthy patients. Recognising 
the value of a hot pack in some diseases, they were not content 
with any simple form of this remedy in the case of an important 
invalid, but would order the slaughter of a horse in order that 
the sufferer might be placed among the hot entrails. Those 
blessed with less of this world’s goods had to be content with 
being embedded in hot dung. Though in practice both 
must have been equally objectionable, nevertheless in theory 
the former held a comforting suggestion of plutocracy. 

One rather unexpected task allotted to the medieval 
physician was the interpretation of the patient’s dreams, 
this being the first mention of the psycho-analytic method 
in the treatment of disease. Unfortunately doctors were not 
always adepts in this difficult art, and there is a melancholy 
story of a doctor who “lost face” by telling a Canon who 
had dreamed of two staves, that these certainly belonged to 
the pastoral variety. This hopeful interpretation, however, 
proved altogether false, since the Canon, almost immediately 
after his recovery, broke both legs and went on two crutches 
for the rest of his days. 

Pilfering was apparently no breach of medical etiquette, 
for a certain William de Salicet,* writing at the end of the 
13th century, advises surgeons “to refrain from pilfering 
while actually in attendance upon a patient” as this might 
prejudice the sufferer and hinder recovery, thereby depriving 
the surgeon of the credit of a successful operation. One may 
be wronging the dead and gone William, but as Mr. Power 
points out, the wording of the advice certainly seems to 
suggest that there is a suitable time for all things, even 
pilfering. 

Evidence goes to show that there were far greater breaches 
of professional etiquette than mere theft, medical skill 
affording a handy means for the disposal of any enemy. And 
it is regrettable that women doctors were not exempt from 
this most reprehensible crime. One notorious instance is 
that of Stephania, a very lovely lady medico of the 10th 
century, who sought revenge for the execution of her husband 
* D’Arcy Power, Medicine and Surgery in the Fourteenth Century. 
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by order of the Emperor Otto III. Accordingly when 
called upon to attend that monarch professionally, she 
ordered the popular remedy of wrapping the patient in the 
skin of a newly-killed deer, but took the precaution of first 
smearing it with poison, thereby causing the Emperor to die 
in terrible agony. Fortunately for the doctors, fatal errors in 
treatment were usually ascribed to the judgment of God, 
and in this case also no stigma was left upon Stephania’s 
fair fame. According to the story she lived to dispose of the 
Empress by another mishap, and finally of Pope Sylvester, 
against whom she also had a grudge. 

But if doctors sometimes dispatched their patients to a 
better world, they themselves were liable to have the same 
fate meted out to them, since one duty, from which they 
must often have shrunk in fear and trembling, was that of 
assaying the food and drink of important personages. In 
days when the law was held to be too slow and uncertain 
a means of ridding oneself of an enemy it was customary 
for kings and nobles and all high-born guests to be attended 
by an assayer, who must not only taste all food and drink 
supplied to them, but even sample the water used for the 
hand washing which prefaced every meal. 

Little is known as to the fees received by doctors for their 
services, but according to the Early Welsh Laws, the “ bloody 
garments”’ of the patient were deemed a sufficient and 
suitable reward, though later it was enacted that “‘ the worth 
of a physician is one penny.” Edward I, however, paid a 
shilling a day (about £1 in modern currency) to the leech who 
attended his daughter, while he accorded a knight’s pay to 
each of the surgeons who accompanied his army. But there 
is no record of what he considered adequate for his Court 
physician, who, among other discoveries, made the some- 
what surprising one that the heart of a nightingale was a 
sure remedy for loss of memory. 

In the Middle Ages doctors were held in far greater esteem 
than surgeons, which was probably due to the fact that 
priests had been accustomed to play the double réle until 
Pope Alexander having forbidden them to shed _ blood, 
surgery was turned over to the barbers, who naturally 
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occupied a lower social station. It is therefore understand- 
able that while a surgeon might practise without any diploma, 
a doctor who ventured to do so before having gone through 
a three years’ course of logic followed by five years devoted 
to the study of medicine, was punished by excommunication, 
imprisonment and the confiscation of all his property. 

It is to the credit of the University of Salerno, which 
first instituted medical degrees, that one condition attached 
to them was that the poor must be attended gratis. As a 
matter of fact, the poor, whether attended by doctors, or 
received into hospitals, fared better than the rich, for the 
doctors naturally provided them only with cheap and harm- 
less herbal remedies in place of the expensive and noxious 
draughts prescribed for the wealthy. Again, the hospitals 
were in nearly all cases attached to monasteries and run by 
the monks who were the only members of the community 
who understood or paid any attention to sanitation and 
hygiene, and here, too, simple herbs were the order of the day. 

Surgical work was perforce almost purely experimental, 
since until very recent times dissection was looked upon with 
the deepest aversion, as contrary to the laws of both God 
and man, and no great distance separates us from the time 
when lynching was the punishment for this sacrilegious crime. 
Pigs were used at Salerno, but even when Florence became the 
Mecca of all medical students by the offer of one human body 
per annum for this purpose, all advance was hampered by 
the fact that the data laid down by Galen were looked upon 
as incontrovertible, and hence any discoveries contradicting 
these were attributed to degeneracy. Moreover, even this 
one body could not be relied upon, as the authorities stipu- 
lated that it could only be granted in the case of a criminal 
condemned to death who was not a native of Florence, and 
who had no single relative or friend to protest against the 
proceeding. 

The importance of surgery was recognised in the 16th 
century when an Act of Parliament exempted surgeons from 
bearing arms or serving on juries, a privilege still extended 
to them. About the same time barbers were forbidden to 
practise surgery, but as they paid no attention to this order, 
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the surgeons retaliated by undertaking shaving and hair- 
dressing. It was not until two hundred years later that the 
duties of barbers and surgeons were definitely separated by 
Act of Parliament. 

In spite of their extreme originality in the treatment of 
disease, doctors do not seem to have enjoyed either popularity 
cr the confidence of their patients. In the Early Welsh Laws 
we find the sarcastic comment that “the three qualities of 
water are that it causeth no sickness, no deby and no widow- 
hood,” while in the 12th century the invalid John of Salisbury 
remarked that though the “ harangues” of doctors greatly 
diverted him while they lasted, there was, nevertheless, the 
supervening difficulty that their theories differed “as light 
from darkness.” Finally, Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Timon of Athens the warning: “ Trust not the physician. 
His antidotes are poison, and he slays more than you rob.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN STATECRAFT 


My neighbour Foster is hugely tickled by the results of his 
entry into Provengal village politics. Perhaps I should say, 
rather, his emergence from them, for now that the thing is 
over he declares that he will look most circumspectly before 
making any other leap that might land him in like entangle- 
ments, in France or anywhere else. That will be as it may be. 
Politics, like alcohol, are often renounced with disgust the 
morning after, but the appetite returns. 

In this case, however, his participation was involuntary. 
He was merely a piece in the other fellows’ game. I was 
going to say “‘a pawn,” but it will be a cleverer twist of the 
figure to say a castle. The ostensible issue was the old 
Chateau of Pierreduc, a bit of worthless land crowned by a 
fine medieval ruin which his wife inherited from her father’s 
family. It was put into play by the opposition party as a 
move in a combination seeking to check the leading king— 
ie., Monsieur the Mayor; for Pierreduc is in the throes of 
modernization, and therefore of bitter partisan conflict. 

The chateau, of course, has seen deadlier battle. It dates 
from the time of the expulsion of the Saracens by the united 
forces of the Seigneurs of Provence, who managed for once 
to make common cause against the common enemy so that 
they might be left undisturbed to fight among themselves ; 
say from the tenth or eleventh century. The village is 
younger. Few of the houses have seen more than three or 
four hundred years. 

They came into being when it became comparatively safe 
to try to live at all outside of the fortified enclosure on the 
hilltop, forming a straggling line along the narrow strip be- 
tween the road and the tiny river, and gradually closing their 
file, but still resting close to the protection and refuge of the 
butte and its castle. With their backs to the stream, they 
looked up at the old fortress across a highway which winds 
along close to the foot of the scarp, keeping on the hard 
ground just below the talus. Bullock carts of the Gauls, 
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following trails established by far earlier peoples, creaked 
along that road. Roman legions, and after them, Roman 
aristocrats en villégiature, used it. Along it streamed Saracen 
invaders from beyond the Mediterranean, Visigoths, the 
motley forces of petty feudal wars. 

But times grew less turbulent and the fertility of the 
outlying lands called urgently. The cultivators of the earlier 
days took the risks of foray and pillage, still hanging over 
them, as others to-day take the risks of working the slopes 
of Vesuvius; and the risks continued to diminish. An 
increasing peasant population attracted the purveyor, the 
artisan. The railway, tunnelling under the hill, tapped the 
valley nearby. Quarries were opened, cement mills and tile 
works were built, a wine-growers’ ‘‘ Co-operative ’’ was estab- 
lished. The village became the seat of cantonal government, 
with its full quota of office holders and of political factions 
interminably at odds—in short, a full-fledged commune. 

The Pierredugois of the transitional epoch, however, 
would have thought “ village planning ’’ a droll of an idea. 
One built when, where, and as one could, pardi! So, bit by 
bit, the structures covered the ground, spread, joined front 
to front in a jumble of homes, taverns, shops, stables, store- 
houses, faced by a parallel line which came into being on 
the other side of the road, their lower storeys crowded back 
into the hill. They stretch the length of the one street, a 
continuous streak of drab cement-covered fronts, mercifully 
masked by the lines of sycamores bordering the narrow 
footwalk. 

Savagely pruned every spring, these trees shoot new 
branches straight skyward in a dense leafy forest almost 
excluding the sun. Coming in from the sun-glare of the 
fields, one plunges into a tunnel of shade so deep that the 
eye takes some time to accommodate itself. 

About midway of the agglomération, a small square, the 
‘* Grande Place,” opens a hole to the sky and the light splashes 
down on the fountain, the monument to the “ Children of 
Pierreduc Gloriously Dead for France,” and the fianking 
facades of the Hotel de Ville (or town hall), the Gendarmerie, 
and the post office. Here the gossips gather; and a thinner 
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line—women knitting, sewing, darning, mending, weaving 
mat-baskets for the olive press, nursing their babies, screaming 
at the older ones playing in the middle of the street—fills 
the sidewalks from one end to the other. On market days, 
or during the occasional fairs, “ circulation,” as the guide- 
book puts it, “is difficult.” It is in fact next to impossible. 
Vehicles actually scrape past booths, stands, push-carts, 
buyers and sellers. 

If, however, Pierreduc finds itself at times ill-adapted to 
twentieth-century conditions, it is not because the fathers 
lacked thought for the morrow, as they conceived it. It is 
only because the future they visioned meant duration only— 
not change. What they had, as they saw it, their great- 
grandchildren would want; therefore everything, houses, 
furniture, utensils, tools, bedding, clothes, must be made 
strong enough to last. And so they were, and so they do, 
and most of the citizens (at least, the older ones) are quite as 
content with them as their ancestors were. 

They are content not only with the old things, but with 
the old ways. What could be simpler or easier than to go 
to the fountain for a pail of water, when you need water, 
and enjoy on the way a bit of talk that you don’t get out of 
your brass faucet ? Or to make the street the depository 
of wastes of every kind? The scavenger, the balayeur, will 
gather up anything that needs to be removed, when he 
comes along with his cart. It was always done that way 
until this scheming Administration began bothering about 
water supply and sewerage and sanitation ... and the 
taxes always going up, coguin de sort! One was altogether 
well without all this, what? Coguin de sort / 

The division between those who are for and those who 
are against the travaux dassainissement, the sanitary works, 
does not follow closely the age-line. There are stolid youths 
who grumble disapproval, and fiery greybeards (most of 
them, it is true, master masons or plumbers or other small 
contractors who scent profits) vociferous in singing the 
praises of “‘ that good man, the Mayor,” and all his doings. 

The good man himself, with his well-disciplined municipal 
council and his comfortable understanding with the higher 
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authorities of the Department, has a ‘‘ machine ” which even 
Tammany Hall in its palmiest days would have admired, if 
not envied. It moves forward against the ineffective clamour 
of the opposition like a heavy tank against unsupported 
infantry. Its master, in his operations within the range of a 
petty village boss, is developing a talent for political strategy 
which will carry him far. Prefect of a Department he will 
surely be; perhaps (probably, even) beyond that, Minister 
of something or Minister of several things successively in the 
ephemeral Cabinets of the general Government; groupings 
which, like the patterns of the kaleidoscope, fall apart at a 
touch to give place to new ones, always made up of the same 
pieces but never rearranged in the same order. 

Such was the setting into which Foster brought his (as he 
supposed, wholly private and personal) plans for digging the 
old ruin out of the mountain of débris in which it was buried. 
There might be some interesting finds in the excavation. He 
had no definite plan beyond that. There might be a corner 
within the ancient ramparts where he could arrange a studio. 
It would be sheltered from the mistral and open to the sun. 
It would have in front the magnificent panorama of the 
river valley, a golden-misty defile winding elusively through 
the outstretched arms of the opposing hill ranges, barrier 
behind barrier, mountain beyond mountain, violet, lilac, 
ethereal blue, all enchanted. It was not anything he would 
want to paint, but the whole setting and atmosphere might 
help the painting of other things. 

He had not the slightest idea that he was throwing new 
embers on the fire of local discord and making the flames 
leap higher between the two camps ; that the issue displacing 
all else, for the moment, would be, and was, the work in 
progress on the hiil. 

The reactionaries, by a party agreement reached at a 
secret meeting of the Syndicat, decided to be outraged at the 
prospect of their old chateau being “ commercialised by 
these English.” The Administration, they held, should have 
acted long ago to have it classed as an “ historic monument ” 
under the protection of the Ministry of Fine Arts. True, 
the objectors themselves had always treated the towers and 
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battlements as a convenient quarry of ready-to-use building- 
stone. Half of Pierreduc was built of it. But that was a 
little privilege within the family. To have it taken over 
wholesale by strangers was a different matter. And for 
what were they doing it, pardi? An hotel? Perhaps some- 
thing for the cinema. Or a tennis, or a golf, sapristi / 
Pierreduc was a little hazy about the requirements of a golf. 

Perhaps they did own it; well, yes. The notary said 
they were the proprietors ; at least, the land belonged to the 
young lady. But, diable! She had never been heard of 
before, and no one could remember the time when that land 
had not been open to the public. One could pasture the 
goat there, and all the world gathered green stuff for the rab- 
bits, and maybe picked up a bit of firewood; and now to 
have it all enclosed—coquin de sort! The work in and about 
the ruins became linked, in their imagination, with the 
travaux d’assainissement, the sanitary improvements imposed 
on them by the Mayor. 

That worthy, good craftsman that he is in his trade, 
welcomed the developments eagerly as a huge windfall of 
material ready to be shaped to his ends. There was evidently 
a good deal of money to be spent, and wherever that happens 
there are potential profits, direct or indirect, financial or 
political (or both) for a man who knows how to play his 
hand. He fostered the confusion of ideas which associated 
the “‘ restoration ” of the castle with his own wholly different 
interests. 

It was the sort of question over which it is easy to work 
up strong partisan feeling and cohesion. Purely political 
issues, party platforms, have only a weak appeal. It is 
difficult to enlist a fervid following for doctrinaire abstrac- 
tions. But given a prospect like that of the waterworks, 
or the reoccupation of the chateau as forerunner of an influx 
of villas, hotels, casinos (for so it could be pictured, with 
just a little skill in the painting of such visions)—there you 
have something of concrete, tangible personal interest to 
which a solid force of supporters can be rallied ; and then, 
that force can be thrown, en masse, as voters, to the accom- 
plishment of political purposes and to one’s own advancement 
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in the political field. That was what he must have—a 
dependable faction large enough to turn the balance at some 
critical moment in caucus or convention, and thus command 
recognition and reward. 

Everything, however, must follow the letter of the law. 
The principles of republican government, of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity must be scrupulously recognized. All ques- 
tions touching the public interest (the sewerage system, for 
instance, or the establishment within the commune of a 
cement works or a piggery) must be subjected to a public 
enquiry de commodo et incommodo, a vote, in other words, 
as to desirability or undesirability. A simple majority 
decides the issue. But the mayor appoints the commissioner 
who keeps track of the balloting, sifts the votes, and gives out 
the returns. If at the last moment it appears that a lot of 
selfish ignorants have prevailed upon another lot of weaklings 
to pack an apparent decision against an administration 
project—diable ! One must do the necessary. And one 
always has done. 

The preliminary engagements of the battle in which 
Foster found himself involuntarily included were fought 
largely on paper, very big paper; huge posters, variously 
and vividly coloured, which the local chief-of-police, in his 
lay function of bill-sticker, posted up phlegmatically, with 
utter indifference as to which side they took, so long only as 
they bore the necessary revenue stamp and he was paid in 
advance for his work. 

A flaming yellow sheet, put forth in the name of the 
Syndicate of Agrarian Proprietors, Renters and Workers, was 
headed “ Dancer!” It pointed with alarm at the enor- 
mous expenses piling up, and called upon all citizens to 
stand out for the good old order and the protection of the 
ancient rights and the HistoricaL TREASURES which had 
come down to them from sturdy ancestors and should be 
transmitted, inviolate, to their descendants. 

The Mayor, taking as his catchword ‘“ ForwaRD, or 
BACKWARD ? ” used a vivid red to overwhelm his adversaries 
with declarations that he had been providing work and 
prosperity for all Pierreduc, but that if the imbecile policies 
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ef the Syndicate should be adopted, the unemployment and 
misery prevalent everywhere else, from which his wisdom 
and that of his Municipal Council had so far protected them, 
would descend upon their village also. His enlightened 
administration, looking forward to the health and well-being 
of their children, was already attracting outside wealth to 
lift out of the sepulchre those long dead and sterile bones 
over which his critics were mumbling. 

The dissidents came back with an arsenic-green proclama- 
tion headlined ‘‘Fatsus UNo, Fatsus IN OMNIBUS.” 
That was a tactical mistake, forced on them by the eager 
son of the hotel-keeper who was home from the university 
and determined to display a bit of his Latin. Not only did 
they have to waste effort in explaining a title which should 
itself have epitomised the argument, but they offended the 
local taxi-man who ran the decrepit autocar between the 
town and the railway station. In spite of all explanation 
and assurance, he clung doggedly to the belief that some 
sort of slur on his vehicle was implied. They lost a partisan. 
However, the thing went on to say that, far from providing 
employment for his citizens, the Mayor was saddling the 
commune with an excess of labourers, foreigners brought in 
by the contracting companies, who would inevitably remain 
to compete with the townspeople for any jobs obtainable. 
Therefore, having made one false statement, his whole 
position was dishonest. 

And then the Mayor slipped, or his printer did. He 
meant to address his bright blue rejoinder to “‘ L’Emeute,” 
which means an unorganized and noisy public assembly, a 
rabble ; but it was set up “ La Meute,” which means a pack 
of hounds, and the persons insulted rushed out in mauve, 
abandoning all argument or demonstration to pour out their 
withering scorn on an elected official who called his con- 
stituents “dogs,” and to assure him that if he had fallen 
so low as that, he would find at least that they, the others, 
were pure-bred stock (chiens de race), quite capable of dealing 
with a street cur (chien de rue) that yapped at them. 

They had on the whole rather the best of the language, 
but the Mayor had the backing of his municipal council. 
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Certain of that, nothing was further from the good man’s 
wish than the suppression of the poster war. He knew that 
nine-tenths of the hostile energy would blow itself off there, 
and the rest would evaporate in noisy talk in the cafés ; and 
as the rival factions frequented different bistros there was no 
risk of closer conflict. 

Foster was probably the only one on either side who 
felt any serious disturbance. For some time, at least, he 
could not comprehend the temperament of a people for whom 
violent words, instead of provoking a real fight, forestalled 
and replaced it. He walked warily, alert for the brick which 
he expected to come from behind a hedge or to fall from a 
scaffolding. He never came back to his parked car without a 
lurking fear that he might find the tyres cut or the wind- 
shield smashed. But while the most vitriolic of the rallying 
addresses hinted at the means which an outraged people 
would know how to use to destroy, if they could not prevent, 
any institutions imposed upon them against their will, there was 
not the slightest attempt at sabotage, nor in fact any inten- 
tion to commit any. The outraged taxi-man actually 
stopped one day when he found Foster stalled on the road 
with an empty tank, and gave him enough petrol from his 
reserve to get him back to town. 

One reason for the mildness of the offensive was that 
Foster was giving local workmen the first chance. Never- 
theless, as the Mayor was for the restoration, the principle 
of opposition to it must be sustained. It was on the agenda 
of their political faction and could not be abandoned even 
if the Republic itself were destroyed. Governments have 
fallen, in fact are falling every few days, on issues of that 
kind. One could not expect to find in the village of Pierreduc 
a vision which is lacking in the Chamber and the Palais 
Bourbon. 

“T don’t get them at all,’ Foster said to Basso in the 
early days of the poster war. Basso is our local sculptor, 
who for professional reasons goes in for politics. “‘ What is 
their idea? What do they want?” 

“You flatter them, Monsieur. So far as they have any 
idea at all, it is to hit the Mayor over your shoulder. What 
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they say they want is to have the chateau classed as an 
historic monument and taken over by the State. They 
demand a public vote on the question of applying for a 
Commission to judge the site and, as they hope, recommend 
its acquisition by the Ministry of Fine Arts.” 

“The devil!” 

“Oh, dearno! Not at all. Merely a conventional gesture. 
Not serious.” 

“You mean, they won’t succeed ? ”’ 

“In getting the Commission, probably yes. In getting 
it classed, surely no. The Mayor will take care of that.” 
“But how can he know what a Commission will do?” 

“My dear Sir, whose suggestions do you think will be 
adopted in selecting the members? And do you think he 
will try any ‘noble experiments’? Or start up his machine 
without knowing which way the wheels are going to revolve ?”’ 

“ But why start it at all when it is to do nothing? Why 
not block the whole thing sooner, without all the fuss and 
expense, if he can?” 

Basso lighted another cigarette. “Ah! And why not 
screw down the safety-valve instead of letting it make that 
nasty noise, what ?” 

“T see,” said Foster, laughing; “ but it seems to me to 
be a fool way of doing, all the same.” 

Basso shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Practical politics, my 
friend!’ And then he took refuge in the standard formula, 
racial rather than personal, “ Mais, que voulez-vous? C'est 
comme ca!” 

So the wheels turned rhythmically, perfunctorily. The 
application was voted, and in due time a date was set for the 
visit of the special committee on sites. The Syndicat offered 
them an apéritif @honneur (approximately translatable as a 
cocktail party), following which came a luncheon given 
ostensibly by the Mayor but paid for by Foster. Then 
everybody climbed up to the chateau, to a champagne 
Vhonneur animated joyously by the little chdtelaine while 
her husband saw to it that the bottles were sufficiently iced 
and the glasses abundantly replenished. 

Basso was there as expert counsel, nominated by the 
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Mayor. The only quasi-official consultation (so he reported 
to us afterwards) was that the chief of the commission, 
drawing him aside, remarked : 

“It is against, not ?” 

‘“* Mais, que voulez-vous? One can’t load up the State 
with all the old stone-heaps in Provence, pardi /”’ 

Long before it was over, everybody had forgotten why the 
Commission had come. But all went away radiant, and that 
was that. 

* 

The sequel to the story has just been published, and that 
is why I said that Foster had emerged from his venture into 
politics. 

In the fine-print section of the dailies devoted to 
‘* L’Officiel,”” the routine news of the Ministries, there 
appeared this morning one line : 

‘Beaux Arts. Classements. Chateau de Pierreduc, 
défavorable.” 

So the ghost is laid. But nobody but Foster and a few 
of his friends (Basso included) noticed or cared. Those 
others, over at Pierreduc, have dropped the chateau com- 
pletely and staged a new fight over the question of filtration 
of the water supply. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are: 


(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the precipitation 
will be below the average amount. 

(6) That in the extreme S.W. and over the Western 
entrance of the English Channel the total rainfall 
during the three months will be near the average but 
that in all other parts of the British Isles it will be 
deficient. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are : 

(c) That February in the British Isles will, on the whole, 
be a dry month with rather less than the average 
amount of precipitation. 

(d) That this expected deficiency in February will occur 
principally in Scotland and the Eastern half of England. 

(e) That during March the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will be small and that they will 
show a slight deficiency in the West of Ireland, and a 
slight excess in the extreme 8.W. of England. 

(f) That during April there will, on the whole, be a defi- 
ciency of rain over the British Isles. 

(g) That Ireland—more particularly the West of Ireland— 
will be responsible for most of this deficiency but that 
the deficiency will extend to the extreme 8.W. of Eng- 
land also. 

(h) That, however, during the same month the Eastern 
halves of England and Scotland will experience a 
rainfall of at least the normal amount. 

(t) That in the London area and S.E. of England one or 
more noticeably cold spells will occur during February, 
so that February is likely to prove to be, on the whole, 
the coldest month of this winter. 

Remarks.—According to the advanced reports, received 

up to the time of writing, the temperature for December at the 
London Observatory (Kew) proved to be 1.9° F. above the 
average figure. DunBoYNE, 16.i.37. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. 


THE INTRACTABLE PROBLEM 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—Everybody expects Lord Nuffield’s magnificent 
munificence to reap a rich harvest. ‘“ Here is £2,000,000 ; 
now get on with the job of establishing new industries in 
the special areas”’ sounds straightforward enough to the 
Man in the Street. 

But the instant Lord Nuffield’s three Trustees tackle this 
job a monumental difficulty presents itself. Where are new 
industries to be found? What shall they produce? For 
example, Lord Portal is the head of a paper concern. If paper- 
making is to be one of the new industries the reaction upon 
existing paper manufacturers must be unfavourable. Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree is associated with chocolates and the same 
consideration applies to a greater production of sweets ; while 
banking—the third Trustee, Mr. Nigel L. Campbell, is man- 
aging director of a Bank—can hardly be deemed an industry. 

Let us assume, however, that this difficulty can be sur- 
mounted, or that the establishment of new industries in the 
special areas without detriment to old industries in ordinary 
areas is feasible. The expression “ special areas” is merely 
a euphemism for districts where unemployment in old indus- 
tries has become acute, and it is conceivable, needless to say, 
that those who find employment in new industries will ulti- 
mately queue up for the dole. 

It is true that British industries as a whole are flourishing 
at the moment, and that among the most prosperous are the 
great chemical, electrical and automobile industries. On 
the other hand, it is equally undeniable that, in the good old 
days before the war, our chemical industry was almost 
defunct, most electrical firms were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and foreign motor cars were pouring into Great Britain. 
In fact, but for the war and the McKenna Duties, the Dye- 
stuffs (Import Regulation) Act of 1920 and protective measures 
instigated by a financial crisis rather than by any regard for 
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British industries, every district might well be a special area 
to-day. 

Consequently, Lord Nuffield’s magnificent munificence 
will not solve “the Nation’s most intractable problem ” 
unless his Trustees succeed in a job where the National 
Government has admittedly failed—unless they can discover 
the causes of and indicate the remedies for over-production 
and unemployment—unless they can show us how to ensure 
profitable and permanent employment in all British indus- 
tries, be they old or new. 

Yours, etc., 
Bexhill-on-Sea. J. S. Hecur. 
January, 1937. 


SPAIN 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—The enclosed private letter from a man who spent 
18 years in charge of an important business concern in 
Andalusia, and who still owns property there, may interest 
your readers :— 

“One of the astute moves of the Red Government in 
Spain was the payment of debts contracted in England and 
the United States. 

“The gold transported from Madrid could not be disposed 
of or annexed by the members of the so-called Government, 
but by paying a part of it out to settle obligations contracted 
and even anticipating payments—as I am informed by a 
London banker has been done—the Reds have been able to 
get a more favourable press. 

“The Red Government is leaving Spain (Valencia) and 
going to Barcelona which is no longer Spain, but has its own 
Parliament, elects its own members, and is entirely in- 
dependent of Madrid. So much so, that the Spaniards have 
been obliged to ask permission to go to Barcelona. 

‘““T am told that those fighting for the Reds are assured 
that every prisoner taken by the insurgents will be shot 
without any trial (as has been done by themselves) although 
Franco has promised amnesty for all except foreigners, and 
a fair trial for these even, if they surrender with their arms, 
but murderers and known assassins will not be spared, if 
convicted by the Military Tribunals. 

“Once Madrid and Valencia fall and the Reds all go to 
Barcelona, the end of the war will not be far off. 
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‘“‘ Everything in the South of Spain is running normally, 
and agricultural work and ordinary routine Government 
departments are functioning as usual. 

“‘T see that the mines in Andalusia report that Franco 
is requisitioning copper and sulphur, but paying for both at 
42 pesetas to the £; the sales to Germany were made from 
Madrid until recently at 33 pesetas to the £. All the com- 
panies pay their labour with the depreciated pesetas, which 
are quoted in London and Paris at 65 to 75 to the £.” 


Yours, etc., 


NEmo. 
January 16, 1937. 


DEMOCRACY TO-DAY 


To THe or The Nationa! Review 


Str,—Strong language needs to be based on an accurate 
view of the facts. Otherwise it is mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. Prof. Hearnshaw, in his article on 
“Democracy To-day” in your December issue, calls Pro- 
portional Representation a crazy principle, on the ground that 
it caused fresh parties to multiply in Germany, thereby 
preventing a single-party majority! P.R., of course, did 
nothing of the sort. The parties of which Prof. Hearnshaw 
complains existed under the Kaisers ; and from the foundation 
of the German Reich in 1871 right down to the war, no single 
party ever had a majority. At the general election of 1912 
there were 21 parties. P.R. was only introduced after the 
war, and it actually led to a reduction in the number of 
parties. 

The causes of the downfall of the German republic have 
nothing to do with Germany’s system of election. The 
republic fell because the Allies learned wisdom too late, and 
refused to the constitutional methods of Stresemann and 
Bruning concessions which were wrung from them later by 
the illegal, but effective, unilateral action of Herr Hitler. 
If authority is needed for a fact so notorious, let me cite 
the very latest work on post-war Germany, Prof. J. Wheeler 
Bennett’s ‘‘ Hindenburg, the Wooden Titan.” After showing 
how in the early days of the republic the head of the British 
mission to.Berlin repeatedly urged the British Government to 
do everything it could to strengthen the new regime, threatened 
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as it was by Royalists on the one side and Bolshevists on the 
other, Prof. Wheeler adds: 


“Had the counsel of General Malcolm and of other similarly 
enlightened individuals been followed, it is more than probable that 
the National Socialist party would never have come to exist, or at least 
would have found its grave on the Odeonsplatz at Munich.” 

At a later stage, when Bruning was Chancellor, it was 
obvious that to send him back from Geneva without some 
practical recognition of Germany’s equality of status was to 
sign his political death warrant ; yet this was precisely what 
the statesmen of Europe did, “and were astonished at the 
results.” 

“Within two years they would have made any sacrifice to have 
again before them the Bruning formula in all its fairness and restraint, 
for what they had refused to Bruning’s wisdom they were to concede 
a hundred-fold to Hitler’s biackmail.” 

In one respect the action of the Social Democratic party, 
which was the largest party in the Reichstag, contributed to 
pave the way for Hitler. They refused to support Dr. Bruning 
in the economies necessary to weather the financial crisis of 
1929-32, and so drove him to rely on Presidential decrees. 
How little the system of election was responsible for this 
may be judged by the fact that a similar situation arose in 
Great Britain about the same time. Our constitutional 
monarchy and our long Parliamentary tradition enabled us 
to handle it differently. 


Yours faithfully, 


S. R. DANTELSs. 
Elcot Lodge, 
Boar’s Hill, 
Oxford. 
January, 1937. 


In reply, PRorEssor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW writes : 

Mr. S. R. Daniels raises two points in his letter. First, he says that I 
call P.R. a crazy principle “on the ground that it caused fresh parties to 
multiply ” in Republican Germany. Idonotdoso. I call it crazy because 
it is “‘ the most subtle and successful of all the devices of the Constitutional 
Devil to render parliamentary government unmanageable.” No doubt, 
many parties existed in Germany before the Weimar Constitution was 
formulated ; others came into existence during the course of its con- 
tinuance. None of them, of course, owed their origin to P.R.; but it 
was P.R. that made them operative for the stultification and destruction 
of German democracy. Great Britain probably possesses as many parties 
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or groups as Germany itself ; for lunacy is fairly evenly distributed over 
the world. But, happily, the British electoral system does not allow 
eccentric coteries to render parliamentary government unworkable by 
enabling them to secure separate and independent representation. It is 
bad enough to have three parties instead of the two that are essential to 
the effective operation of representative institutions. If ever, by means 
of P.R., we have a dozen or more log-rolling minority groups of idealogues, 
each committed to the fanaticism of its select electorate, the doom of 
British democracy will be sealed. Popular government will inevitably go 
down to destruction before the superior efficiency of dictatorship. The 
establishment of a strong executive faced by a single strong opposition is 
infinitely more important than the proportional representation of a crowd 
of wrangling minorities doomed to futility in a Chamber destined to 
perdition. 

Mr. Daniels’ second point relates to “ the causes of the downfall of the 
German Republic.” Mr. Daniels says that “ these have nothing to do with 
Germany’s system of election.” This is strong language which ought to 
be, but is not, based on an accurate view of the facts. The causes of the 
downfall of the German Republic were, no doubt, numerous and varied. 
Few impartial observers, however, would fail to include among them the 
electoral system which made every German ministry a minority ministry, 
which left it hopelessly weak, which placed it every moment at the mercy 
of a hostile coalition of its rivals, and which as a matter of fact allowed 
it an average of no more than seven months of existence. On the other 
hand, to imagine that any sort of concessions that the Allies could possibly 
have made to Stresemann or Bruning would have satisfied the German 
Junkers’ passion for restitution and revenge is to suffer from an illusion 
from which most of even the small remnant of anti-national Liberals have 
awakened. 


THANKS 


“A Victim” desires to express his gratitude to those 
who, in response to his article “‘ The Hard Case of a Black- 
coat,” which appeared in the January issue, sent generous 
help in his present period of adversity. 

His only wish remains that the article should evoke some 


offer of employment. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A PEOPLE’S AGONY 


GonE WitH THE Wind. By Margaret Mitchell. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) One thousand and thirty pages of print within 
the boards of a single volume may seem a prospect to daunt 
the stoutest bookworm. Yet within three months 450,000 
copies of Gone With the Wind were sold in the United States. 
No doubt the subject of the book was one to strike Americans 
twixt wind and water, for to many Southerners the word 
‘war’ still means the civil conflict of seventy years ago. 
We in England have never had reason to consider the tragedy 
of that struggle, though we, too, have had our civil wars, 
and the impress of the last, three hundred years ago, is still 
stamped on our national character. 

The story of the conflict of 1860-64 has often been told 
and written round. Its echoes still linger with us; we read 
Stonewall Jackson and sing Maryland, My Maryland, and 
John Brown’s Body Lies a-Mouldering in the Grave. Margaret 
Mitchell may have nothing very new to tell us, but she paints 
a picture almost unbearable to look at in its raw reality and 
ruthless simplicity. The struggle is described from the 
Confederate point of view and the case for the prosecution 
is so well put that we shall best enjoy the book by letting 
it speak for itself uncriticised, leaving the Federal defence 
to subsequent study. 

The scene lies in the northern uplands of Georgia, a lately 
colonised district, though most of the inhabitants belonged 
to the old-established families of the South. The story 
opens at the outbreak of war and the secession of Georgia 
from the Union. Some of us have had the experience of 
introducing the descendants of old Southern families to 
English country life and have been amazed by their passionate 
response. They seemed more at home in it than we were 
ourselves. The early chapters of Gone With the Wind supply 
the reason. The way of life among the cotton-planters of 
the slave states was in some respects unique, but it had many 


points of contact with English rural conditions in the nine- . 


teenth century and even earlier. There is probably more 
Jacobean English talked in Georgia to-day than in any corner 
of the British Isles. The life was unique in that the popula- 
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tion consisted entirely of foreign settlers, the indigenous races 
having disappeared. Yet the colonists had not toiled and 
hewn their way to prosperity and comfort by the sweat of 
their own brows. They were served hand and foot by 
negroes, equally alien to the soil, who were their exclusive 
property. “ Poor Whites” were held up to universal con- 
tempt ; “ Crackers *»—small settlers—possessed two or three 
slaves ; big cotton planters owned a hundred or more with 
their accompanying families. Thus a small white upper class 
dominated a black lower class, holding, to all intents and 
purposes, power of life and death over them. The result, 
in theory, was illustrated in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in practice 
nothing of that kind existed. The white-skinned masters 
were a lighthearted, sporting lot, living in the easy plenty 
provided by self-supporting estates, well educated, even 
cultured, proud of their race, socially exclusive, and terribly 
inbred. They were not rich, as men count riches nowadays, 
a superfluity of unpaid, unskilled labour which has to be 
lodged, fed and clothed free is probably no cheaper than a 
sufficiency of paid skilled men. But their circumstances 
allowed them to lead an easy, care-free life, surrounded by 
neighbours whose tastes resembled their own. 

In the treatment of their slaves, however, they were 
bound by a rigid code of conduct. You could call a slave a 
“darky,” but never a “ nigger’; the negroes only heard 
that term of contempt from white lips after the North had 
invaded the South. It was against the canons of behaviour 
to hit or flog a slave except for the direst offences, nor did 
you use bad language in addressing him. The planters’ 
wives cared for the children and nursed the women : “ Always 
remember, dear,” said Mrs. O’Hara, mistress of Tara planta- 
tion, to her daughter Scarlett, ‘‘ that you are responsible for 
the moral and physical welfare of the darkies God has en- 
trusted to your care. You must realise that they are like 
children and must be guarded from themselves like children, 
and you must always set them a good example.” Scarlett 
O’Hara, the heroine of the book, was certainly no plaster 
saint, but through all her wild vagaries and shameless 
betrayals she never failed in her standards of dignity, courtesy 
and protectiveness towards a darky. The relationship of 
mutual trust and affection between a white sahib and a faithful 
native dependent is the truest basis for real equality between 
black and white, and in the best slaves of the South it bred 
a passionate loyalty such as no money could buy. The old 
house servants who had served generations of their owners were 
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the friends—sometimes the tyrants—of their masters. When 
the war was over and “ Reconstruction ” had set in, the wife 
of an officer of the Yankee garrison asked Scarlett to find 
her a children’s nurse. Remembering the Mammy who had 
tended her children, herself, and her mother before her, 
Scarlett urged her to seek one among the darky women in 
the town. ‘“ Do you think I’d trust my babies to a black 
nigger?” said the woman from Maine. The colour-bar 
prejudice, so far as the daily dealings of life were concerned, 
originated with the liberator North, not with the slave- 
owning South. 

The weakness of this halcyon existence lay in its essential 
unreality. It was so easy and sheltered that it held no 
contact with hard facts. The women were shielded and 
petted with a chivalry and rigid etiquette such as even 
mid-Victorian England would have derided. When war broke 
out, and the free happy days of barbecues, balls, fox-hunting 
and horse-breeding came to an end for ever, the men who 
rushed so blithely and confidently to arms had no conception 
of the thing they were up against. It was a war of ideals on 
both sides, the Federals fighting for the Union and the 
abolition of slavery, the Confederates defending their indi- 
viduality, their right to live in accordance with their own 
standards. It was not really a civil war, for the United States 
were not a nation then, any more than they are a nation now, 
as we understand the term. During the struggle between 
King and Parliament in England the combatants never forgot 
that eventually it would be necessary for both sides to live 
together in peace once more. Families divided their allegiance 
in order to be sure of protection whichever cause was success- 
ful. When the King enjoyed his own again the hatchet was 
buried without rancour. That was three hundred years ago, 
but in the more civilised nineteenth century vindictive hatred 
and revenge blazed fiercely between the contending sides. 
We are seeing the like in Spain to-day, but the Americans 
had no hot Latin blood to plead as an excuse. 


During the first years, when the South was victorious, 
Georgia saw no enemy on her soil. But Sherman’s invasion 
of and march through the State in 1864 practically blotted 
the country out. It may have been necessary, even in 
Napoleonic days, to feed invading armies on enemy crops, 
but surely the well-organised Northern forces, with command 
of sea-borne supplies, need not have burned, harried and 
devastated their path through the conquered States, leavin 
only blank ruin behind. When fighting ceased a spirit had 
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been aroused which quenched all hope of a settlement through 
reconciliation and good-will. The conquerors were faced by 
a bitter, savagely hostile Old Guard, the remnants of the 
Southern armies, who branded as “‘ Scallawags’”’ those who 
took the oath of surrender. Strange to reflect from what 
depths of hatred and contempt that trivial, familiar word 
first sprang! It is interesting to speculate on the form that 
Reconstruction might have taken had Lincoln survived to 
direct it. As it was, the settlement could hardly have been 
more cruelly mismanaged. A Yankee army of occupation 
held the country under a martial law whose orders were only 
enforced against the conquered whites. Hordes of profiteers, 
known as “ Carpetbaggers ”—another trite expression born 
of bitterness—swarmed into the towns, growing rich by 
cornering supplies of food and nevessaries, or buying up 
derelict plantations at bankrupt prices. By military edict 
the taxes on land were raised to extortionate heights to squeeze 
the owners out and force them to sell. The negroes were 
freed, not only from slavery, but from any kind of control, 
and although the State legislatures refused them the vote, 
it was given to them by military edict and they were thrust 
into posts of government. By 1866, a negro, but yesterday a 
slave, was installed as lieutenant-governor in New Orleans ! 
When elections were held the Republican North set out to 
swamp the Southern Democrat vote through the ignorant 
freshly enfranchised darkies. These were told that only two 
parties existed in the State—the Publicans and the Sinners— 
and cartloads of jubilant coloured electors were driven round 
the polling booths, recording Republican votes in each, to 
prove that they were not sinners. The day of the flimsy had 
not yet dawned ! 


As might have been expected, in this orgy of liberty and 
new-found licence, the country became unsafe for white 
women, but no redress for insults and outrages could be 
secured from Yankee tribunals. So husbands and brothers 
enrolled themselves in the Ku-Klux-Klan and took vengeance 
into their own hands, only to be summarily punished in turn. 
It was a sorry story of how not to do it and, though the 
Federal States may dismiss the war, as General Grant was 
wont to do, as “‘ the late unpleasantness,” and though the 
South may even have forgiven the war itself, this book 
proves that the wounds dealt by the peace rankle and fester 
still. 

Through this welter of death, misery, hunger and humilia- 
tion, there moves an astonishing figure, Scarlett O'Hara. She 
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was not of pure Southern patrician stock; her mother, 
Ellen Robillard, came of an old French Charleston family, 
but her father, Gerald O’Hara, was a self-made man, by 
birth a peasant from the South of Ireland. He had gained 
the Tara plantation through a gamble at poker and made his 
way. Owing to her mixed ancestry Scarlett’s reactions to 
the war were different from those of her neighbours, her 
whole nature, in fact, was in violent contrast to her sur- 
roundings. The author, indeed, lays to the credit of her 
father’s people qualities which we are not accustomed to 
recognise in the Southern Irish. From her forbears in 
County Meath she gained her passionate love of home, her 
exclusively personal outlook, her imperviousness to reason 
cr persuasion, her persistence and ability in intrigue, her 
secretiveness. But she surely owed her dauntless courage 
and her business capacity to her French mother, and her 
outrageous flirtatiousness to her maternal ancestry. The 
Trish are notoriously moral in matters of sex. Such an astound- 
ing character must, one feels, have been drawn from life. 
Completely unscrupulous, content to exploit her personal 
charms to any extent for her own ends, incapable of grasping 
any point of view but her own and almost incapable of 
affection, her fearlessness and strength of mind yet inspired 
trust and even love in those whom she took under her pro- 
tection. She sheltered Melanie Wilkes under her wing, 
hating her all the while, for the sake of Ashley Wilkes whom 
she loved. Yet Melanie—a charming presentation of a great 
Christian lady—adored and trusted her to the end. Only 
one man really loved and understood her; he was as great a 
scoundrel as herself and she wore even him out in the end. 
We leave her, bereft of everyone, still determinedly planning 
to win him back. 


The genius of this book lies in the balance maintained 
between the public and private interests described. There is 
no space here to tell of Scarlett’s fierce struggle to preserve 
her home and her position intact amid the ravages of war. 
The conflict itself meant nothing to her from the patriotic 
point of view; she was ready to sacrifice every Southern 
ideal to save her family and estates from ruin. She gained the 
world but lost her own soul. The presentation of such a 
character might well have taxed her creator’s skill to the 
exclusion of all else. The doings of Scarlett and Rhett Butler, 
had they lived in a Clydeside Irish slum, would have provided 
material for as powerful and realistic a work as reviewers 
could wish to see. The tragedy of the Confederate defeat 
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would have made a moving story, with only puppets on the 
stage. Here the pressure of great events brings out char- 
acters in startling light and shade. In peace-time Scarlett 
might have found no battleground; war gave her oppor- 
tunities for development which she took full advantage of, 
but never are the crowds of varied personages which fill the 
pages other than vividly alive, true to their natures and very 
much themselves. Such craftsmanship reminds us of Tolstoy ; 
it lifts Gone With the Wind from the level of merely good books. 
to the status of the great novels in our literature. 
Mary 


CHADWICK ENGLAND 
VicToRIAN ENGLAND. The Portrait of an Age. By G. M. 
Young (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). PERSONALITIES. 
By A. A. Baumann (Macmillan, 6s.). This analysis of the 
years 1830-1905 reveals that Victorianism as a vital force 
was well established in 1837 and stone dead in 1901, when 
Lord Salisbury was just as much a voice from the past as 
was Lord Melbourne in 1837. In the Chronological Table 
at the end of the book, Mr. Bernard Shaw is recorded as the 
oldest surviving inhabitant of note of that age ; he and Wilde 
were 35 in 1891. If we take the men between 35 and 40 in 
1837, they include such typical Victorians as Carlyle, Arnold 
of Rugby, Macaulay, Pusey, Newman, Lords Tennyson and 
Shaftesbury, Harriet Martineau and Landseer. Victorian 
England was really Chadwick’s England, the adjective is 
faultlessly apt ; and though Victorianism is dead Chadwickism 
is still very much alive. On Chadwick (1800-90) had fallen 
the mantle of Bentham (1748-1832), his followers James 
Mill (1773-1836), Malthus (1766-1834) and Ricardo, who 
started the Philosophic Radicals. These last were “a 
portent, men whose meetings were watched, the spear-head 
of a revolution beginning with the ballot and going on, Heaven 
knew how far, to compulsory education and a federated 
Empire.” By a strange omission Mr. Young does not add 
the Fabian Society. Chadwick died in 1890 and Mr. Shaw 
and the Webbs have succeeded him. None of these people 
had occasion to reach high office, but their influence has, in 
the long run, been paramount whether Peel, Gladstone, or 
Asquith have been Prime Ministers. Disraeli, with his 
truly Tory Legislation, broke that spell, and anti-Chadwickism 
is also apparent in Lord Salisbury’s Paradox “that only 
uncontentious legislation should be brought before Parlia- 
ment.” Owing to his personal prestige he could avoid all 
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but the essential internal law-making, but after him came the 
deluge. 

With the appointment of the Poor Law Commission, “ the 
Benthamites formula—inquiry, legislation, execution, in- 
spection and report—was incorporated in our an 
constitution. . . . The corresponding formula for unoffici 
efforts—information, agitation, the Parent Society, the Local 
Branch, the picture and the handbill—had been discovered 
-by the Evangelicals and the humanitarians.” The trail has 
been consistently followed by the Chartists, the Free Trade 
League, down to the Sufiragettes and the League of Nations 
Union. 

The Evangelicals were the other corner stone of early 
Victorianism and were strongly entrenched by 1837. Indeed, 
their white hot zeal was already hardening into a dogma 
“complacent, fashionable, superior,” because with increasing 
wealth Evangelical virtues were found to be identical with 
“the virtues of a successful merchant or a rising manu- 
facturer ”’ who could easily number himself among the elect. 
Their main work was educational. They established high 
moral values and an exact sense of duty in both domestic 
and national life. When the Evangelicals inevitably 
“‘foundered on the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture ” 
and Wilberforce grew into Huxley, this standard of better- 
ment still held good, and was especially noticeable in the 
upbringing of women. If the ideal started with Thackeray’s 
Amelia it developed by logical and inevitable steps through 
George Eliot to Florence Nightingale. In reviewing a book 
as good as this it is essential to concentrate on the initial 
premises and to leave the reader to enjoy the rest. This 
brilliantly commonsense study of the Victorian age in less 
than 200 pages deserves a niche on every bookshelf. 


From Mr. Young, the trained historian of integrity, we 
pass to the collected Essays of a stout and equally upright 
Victorian Tory. Mr. A. A. Baumann is A.B.B. of the old 
Saturday Review, the last of the Victorian journalists. As 
a lad he heard Lord Beaconsfield explain the Berlin Treaty 
to the House of Lords, and in one paragraph the reader can 
almost see and hear the old statesman. This is great report- 
ing of authentic history. In the same Essay, entitled 
Disraeli’s Meridian, the best of a good collection, A. A. B. 
does justice to Disraeli’s legislation in his two brief periods 
of office in 1859 and 1867-9. In 1859 India had to be pacified 
after the Mutiny. Lord Canning’s confiscation of Oude was 
modified and the rule of “John Company” ended. In 
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1867-9 the second Reform Bill passed, as also the British 
North American Act, though Canada “ received its Charter 
of Liberty and Progress.” In three years of office he “ did 
more for the British Empire than Palmerston and Gladstone 
achieved in 50 years, supported as they were by a complacent 
press and well-disciplined battalions in the House of Com- 
mons.” The remaining Essays include a stout defence of. 
Victorian England, together with wise and witty studies of 
Randolph Churchill, Lord Curzon, Lord Salisbury and 
others. A. A. B. speaks with authority, as he sat for Peckham 
in the 1885 and 1886 Parliaments and practised at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar 1882-95. More selections from his works 
would be welcome, as he is an entertaining writer. 


A NEW OXFORD BOOK OF VERSE 


THE OxForD Book or MoprerRn VERSE, chosen by W. B. 
Yeats (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). An anthology 
depends much upon the personal taste of the anthologist, 
and, ipso facto, outsiders are not often tempted to dispute 
the choice. But when the compiler invites criticism by 
an opening sentence such as Mr. Yeats’s: “I have tried to 
include in this book all good poets who have lived or died 
before the death of Tennyson to the present moment,” 
even the inglorious if not mute reviewer is tempted to do 
battle. Critics will, of course, differ about exclusions, and 
the most obvious will have already been pointed out, but 
sparks of resentment will continue to flash for some time 
in the Celtic twilight. Of the post-war group, for instance, 
surely nobody will be more surprised than Mr. Edward 
Davison—whose worth we do not question—to find himself 
regarded as a “good poet” and Mr. Frank Kendon com- 
pletely ignored. Without cutting out anyone, but by giving 
a little less space to someone, surely room could have been 
found for the exquisite poem beginning : 
I spend my days vainly, 
Not in delight ; 
Though the world is elate, 
And tastes her joys finely. .. . 


And, as Mr. Yeats has included American poetry, how can 
he justify the exclusion of Mr. Robert Frost ? Again, some 
will feel that more “good” poetry has been written by 
women than this anthology would lead us to suppose. 

So much for the omissions. With the inclusions one has 
less quarrel, so far as names go, though on the actual selections 
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and the allotment of space opinions will differ. Sir John— 
still better known as J. C. Squire—is surely not adequately 
represented by the single Ballade of the Poetic Life, in a collec- 
tion that gives eighteen pages to Miss Edith Sitwell, though 
Mr. Yeats may argue that, short as it is, it gives us the 
essential stuff of the man. As, however, there was a small 
but brilliant group producing similar ballades at that time, 
the inclusion of this isolated example does not give Sir John 
his full measure of distinction, for there are some things that 
he can do inimitably. Comic poetry, and by that we do not 
mean comic verse, is one of the rarest products in the world, 
and the magnificent ‘“‘ Christmas Hymn for Lambeth” is 
one of the finest examples that we have. This, and one of the 
lyrics, however short, would have done greater justice to a 
poet who has blown many trumpets but never his own. 
However, in a collection ranging from Hardy and Henley 
to T. 8. Eliot and James Joyce, no individual can hope to 
find complete satisfaction, and few, perhaps none, would 
have made a better job of it than Mr. Yeats. 


A SOLDIER STATESMAN 


Honest GEORGE Moncx. By J. D. Griffiths Davies (The 
Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.). Hiro oF THE ReEsTORATION. By 
Oliver Warner (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.). Born in 1608, George 
Monck was a younger son of Sir Thomas, whose expensive 
tastes beggared his large family, but if George’s education 
was on that account negligible, no Monck need starve if there 
was fighting to be done. His highly-placed relations in the 
West Country could ensure him a commission in a good, 
English regiment, and even in the disastrous Cadiz and Rhe 
expeditions (1625-7) he learned how, as well as how no, to 
do it. With England at peace, he fought with marked 
distinction in Holland from 1631-1637, until the inevitable 
row with the Dutch, whom he never forgave, relegated him 
to inaction. In the Bishops’ Wars in Scotland (1639-41) he 
virtually commanded Lord Newport’s Regiment and earned 
the praise of Strafford, both he and Monck sharing the con- 
viction that the Scots could be beaten. Strafford went to 
the scaffold, Monck to Ireland to help suppress the Rebellion. 
Again he won golden opinions from loyal Ormonde, and 
from the Parliamentarian Lord Justices and Commissioners. 
This is important, because up to the 1643 truce, when the Irish 
submitted to Charles, Monck was fighting, as he had always 
fought, purely as a professional soldier. He now had to take 
sides, and both parties strove to secure this first-rate and 
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reliable officer. He refused to take the oath to fight for the 
King—all his life he was to boggle at oaths—but in his heart 
he favoured the King, and Ormonde cut the Gordian knot 
by sending him under escort to Bristol. This apparently 
drastic move was the velvet hand beneath the iron glove, 
for Ormonde’s covering letter to the King warmly recom- 
mended Monck, and that naturally irate soldier was put 
in the nominal custody of the Governor of Bristol, an old friend, 
possibly a relative. Monck’s audience with the King converted 
him, though he treated Charles to some blunt soldierly 
advice to create a new model army. Within a few weeks he 
was captured, fighting hard we may be sure, and the vital years 
1644-6 saw him in the Tower, where he consoled himself 
like the soldier he was by writing a first-rate manual on the 
Military Art. He also found pleasure in the society of an 
accommodating washerwoman, Anne Clarges, who became 
Mrs. Monck in 1654. This, in every sense, vulgar lady has 
been blamed above her deserts, and even these two authors 
show her but grudging justice, for she showed courage and 
unswerving loyalty both to her husband and to the Crown. 


To return to 1646, when the Civil War in England was 
over, though stout Ormonde still ruled in Ireland where 
revolt was again rife, Cromwell’s genius persuaded Monck 
to fight under him—though he never employed him to fight 
Englishmen—and Monck served him as loyally as he had 
served his King. After Ireland came the subjugation of the 
Scotch—when Monck could compensate himself for the 
Bishops’ Wars—and the defeat of the Dutch at sea must have 
afforded him even greater satisfaction. Whether on land or 
sea he was second only to Cromwell and Blake. 


Oliver died and Richard his son went almost before he 
came. Monck had not only subdued the Scots, but had 
endeared himself to them, for he encouraged the lairds to 
keep their own law and order, but if Scotland was at peace, 
England was not. Neither of these books enlighten us— 
perhaps none ever will—as to the exact moment Monck 
consciously decided to restore Charles II. The only certainty 
is negative. Monck never meant to step into Oliver’s 
dictatorial shoes; England must never again be governed 
either by Generals or religious fanatics. He must rally men 
of goodwill and standing, and at some unknown moment he 
decided that the king must return. All we can say is that he 
made no mistake, for if the Restoration was inevitable, 
Monck made it bloodless. He then retired to the congenial 
role of amassing a huge fortune and building houses. He 
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was adored by the people, who trusted him as they had 
learned to trust his soldiers. He would emerge in national 
crises, master the situation and then retire. He died in 
1670, rightly beloved and honoured. 

Comparisons between these two books would be odious, 
That competent historian, Mr. Griffiths Davies, gives a fuller 
picture of the times, Mr. Warner, a promising new comer, 
a clearer portrait of the man. The former thinks lightly of 
Monck’s one magnum opus, while the latter esteems it s0 
highly that he devotes a long chapter to it, quoting freely, 
We think that Mr. Warner proves his case. 


KINGS AND THEIR CROWNING 


Our Sovereiens. By Osbert Lancaster (Murray, 5s.). THe 
Krne’s Crowninc. By the Rev. Robert Murray (Murray, 
3s. 6d.). THe CoRoNnaTION SERVICE. By the 
Rev. E. C. Ratcliff (Skeffington, in association with the 
S.P.C.K., 5s.). Our Sovereigns provides us, for the price of 
a crown, with a picture gallery based on contemporary coins, 
seals, tapestries, statues and portraits of the fifty-three kings 
and the two Protectors who have ruled us from the accession 
of Alfred in 871 to the abdication of Edward VIII in 1936. 
We do not know which to praise the more; the excellence 
and interest of the reproductions, or the witty conciseness 
of the notes on each king. This book should be studied 
both at school and at home. The apologists for Richard III 
will be puzzled to explain away the portrait on page 93, 
with its ruthless cunning, while the portrait of Edward I— 
the first in point of time to reveal subtle characterisation— 
is just what we should have expected. The priest-like 
presentment of Henry V may prove a shock to many, and it 
is difficult to reconcile Edward IV, whose ‘devotion to 
the pleasures of the table was only equalled by his boundless 
concupiscence,” with the small-mouthed priggishness of his 
countenance. The notes are somewhat marred by the 
author’s prejudice against the Stuarts, but that is his one 
lapse from fairness and wisdom. 

Canon Murray’s The King’s Crowning should have been 
drastically revised. The repetitions are so constant that the 
book might be reduced by a third and most of the last chapter 
is redundant. Yet the author has wit and learning and 
shows true tradition in valuing the lessons of the past as well 
as in making practical suggestions for future ceremonies. 
Until the last century two gentlemen representing the Dukes 
of Normandy and Acquitaine covered their heads when the 
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peers put on their coronets. They have gone, but “is it 

ssible to have representatives from our daughter nations 
overseas to take their place?’ This idea deserves to be 
widely canvassed. It would be an historic innovation in a 
ceremony which goes back in unbroken succession to the 
ninth century Pontifical of Egbert, in which the same gospel 
was used as will be read next May. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, with appropriate foresight, the early Saxon kings 
considered themselves as Emperors of Britain. 

Mr. Radcliff’s book is a briefer and more workmanlike 
production, and contains the whole of the Coronation Service 
of King George V and Queen Mary, as well as a valuable 
table comparing the Anglo-Saxon, the Twelfth Century 
Liber Regalis and the modern order of Service. The S.P.C.K. 
are to be congratulated on sponsoring this book. May we 
join with both authors in the hope that the 1937 Coronation 
will carry on the precedent of 1902 and 1911 by still further 
eliminating the late 17th century accretions of Sancroft and 
Compton and returning to the Charles II Coronation Service, 
which was a translation of the excellent 14th Century Liber 
Regalis ? 

SALAVIN 


SaLAVIN, by Georges Duhamel. Translated by Gladys 
Billings (Dent, 8s. 6d.). M. Duhamel, editor of the Mercure de 
France and a member of the Académie Frangaise, is one of the 
most distinguished of living French writers, and all that 
that implies is inherent in the four complete novels here 
brought together under one title. Form, style and matter 
are masterly, his presentation of French family life glows 
with reality to the last detail, his human touch is unerring 
and his creation of character superb. 

A man’s life is not one but many lives. Out of the endless 
possibilities of the soul and circumstances of Salavin M. 
Duhamel has chosen to give us four, but the sharply con- 
trasting aspects that one might look for are not there, for 
the wonder of the whole work is that Salavin and his essential 
conflicts are always the same; the Salavin of the last page 
is the Salavin of the first, though a lifetime of spiritual struggle 
lies between them. It is hardly necessary to say that, despite 
its grandeur and power, Salavin is deeply depressing. He 
commands our pity—at rare times our admiration—but not 
(and here we beg to differ from the publishers) our affection, 
for he has not even those flashes of personal charm that bind 
us to the most exasperating. The love of wife and mother 
needs uo explanation, but it is difficult to understand why 
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Salavin’s few friends loved him. His spiritual struggles are 
sincere enough, but he succeeds, like many another, more in 
selfishness than saintliness, and within sight of death the 
most he can say to his wife is, “‘ Forgive me so that I can 
forgive myself.” In the last phase at Tunis, where practical 
service to the sick and dying appears as his best hope of personal 
salvation, he wrecks his body but still fails to free his spirit, 
and in his friend Dargoult’s question, “‘ Are you one of those 
eternally dissatisfied souls who discredit even their finest 
actions ?”” we have an admirable summing-up of the whole 
man. Beyond the help of man, Salavin and his kind can 
only be gently given back into the arms of the infinite Wisdom 
that places them in the world and beckons them beyond it. 
We must not forget to commend the translator’s exceptionally 
good work. 


“ON THE BRINK” 


Our Lorps anp Masters: Known and Unknown Rulers of 
the World, by “The Unofficial Observer” (Hale, 15s.), 
Zero Hour: Policies of the Powers, by Richard Freund 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.). Is Ir Peace? A Study in Foreign 
Affairs, by Graham Hutton (Duckworth, 12s. 6d.). Pace 
OFFERING, by Alan Campbell Johnson (Methuen, 5s.). “ Of 
making many books there is no end. ...” So said the 
Preacher, some two thousand years before the invention of 
printing. What would be his reactions towards the making 
of books to-day? We are passing through anxious and 
troublous times, which are not rendered easier to understand 
or to bear by the spate of printed forebodings of disaster, 
mingled with counsels of despair, which pours over our 
devoted heads. Five years ago a similar torrent of advice 
overwhelmed us on problems connected with currency. 
We did not follow any of it; but apparently we are none 
the worse for that, and the subject has now dropped. These 
four books, taken at random from the piles of similar works 
which litter every reviewer’s desk, deal with the why and 
wherefore of, and the remedy for, the maelstrom which 
threatens to destroy our civilisation. How far do they help 
us and what is their claim to a hearing ? 

Our Lords and Masters is written by an American for 
Americans—a private individual to judge by his nom de 
plume, though his circle of acquaintance must be wide. He 
takes us to the chief countries of Europe and to China, India, 
Japan, giving us biographies of their leading men in all 
departments of life, and free and assured comments on their 
institutions and future. The depth of his knowledge may be 
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gauged from his statement that the Allies defaulted in their 
debts to the United States “for reasons of budgetary con- 
venience and political petulance.” 

Zero Hour deals with three continents instead of two, 
for the United States is included. The author confesses that 
the book is written mainly on the information available to 
a journalist in his daily task. The book represents a great 
accumulation of matter, nevertheless, from its scope and 
outlook, it remains superficial. 

Mr. Graham Hutton has gathered the material for Js Ji 
Peace through ten years of study and travel. He criticises 
British foreign policy, the gravamen of his charge being that 
H.M. Ministers have not stood by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, would not sign the Geneva Protocol and did not 
insist on universal disarmament. Not very helpful or 
practical ! 

In Peace Offering, Mr. Johnson follows the methods of 
the reporter—he questions selected people on the problems 
of the day: Mr. Lloyd George on the Peace of Versailles, 
Lord Lytton on the Far East, Dr. Sheppard on Pacifism, 
and so forth. A pleasant system, which has earned him 
delightful meals with courteous hosts at the Athenzeum 
and the Garrick. But what has he gained of real knowledge 
and counsel to impart to us? As an instance, Mr. Beverly 
Nicholls, who has forsaken the portrayal of herbaceous 
borders to write a book on his Christian beliefs, tells us that, 
if needs be in the cause of Pacifism, the Empire must go. 
Has Mr. Nicholls even tried to grasp the consequences to 
his fellow countrymen of the loss of the Empire? Have 
all these people any claim to be heard beyond the possession 
of a glib tongue or pen? Why are we asked to sit at their 
feet ? The Preacher of old supplies the answer: it is all 
done to further the making of books. 


OTHER NOTICES 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. By Leo Page, with a foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Roche, Lord of Appeal. (Faber, 8s. 6d.). ‘‘ The great 
unpaid ” have lately found themselves severely criticised in the columns 
of the Press. They have been branded as old, ignorant and incompetent. 
The cry goes up that at the worst they should make way for stipendiaries, 
and at the best their ranks should be filled with younger men and women. 
There is truth in these strictures, but as regards the first remedy, the cost 
would be great, and for the second, the young are apt to be as ignorant as 
the old, and have certainly far less time to give to unpaid work. Mr. Page, 
a barrister of vast experience of magisterial work, takes the constructive line 
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of teaching justices the main principles which should guide them in their 
work, instead of scolding them. He has written an excellent book, which 
no magistrate should be without. It is not a mere manual, he gives reason 
and illustrations of his meaning ; it is full of common sense, sympathy, and 
humanity. The spirit inspiring the administration of justice has been 
transformed in the last few years, and the work of a justice has become in 
consequence far more interesting and important. If legal lights, such as 
Mr. Page, think it worth while to encourage and educate the justices of 
the petty sessional courts, it is because they realise that local difficulties 
are best dealt with by local men, and there is no reason why the country 
should not be as proud of its J.P.’s as of it is its voluntary hospitals. 


THE KAISER AND ENGLISH RELATIONS. By E. F. Benson 
(Longmans, 16s.). As a psychological study of an extraordinary figure in 
history, and a lively comment on an inconvenient kinsman of the British 
Royal Family, this book is well conceived, pleasantly written, and full of 
quiet humour ; as a serious appraisal of the relations between Great Britain 
and Germany from the birth of William ITI to the outbreak of war, it leaves 
a great deal unsaid. A study of those momentous years which leaves the 
Foreign Office and the Wilhelmstrasse almost entirely out of account, cannot 
aspire to cover the ground, or present the story authoritatively. The 
Kaiser’s inferiority complex, egotism, vanity and cowardice are brought to 
light and analysed with acumen. When, however, we are told that his 
unbalanced mind pursued in its own extraordinary fashion one consistent 
aim—the inclusion of England in the Triple Alliance—we wonder why his 
Ministers, who did not suffer from his infirmities, showed so little desire to 
further this conciliatory policy. Nor is it altogether fair to lay some of the 
blame for Anglo-German tension on the shoulders of Edward VII. He 
disliked his nephew cordially, and with reason ; he had learned, as had his 
mother, that the less you saw of him the better you got on with him ; but 
King Edward’s foreign policy was based on a conviction, shared by his 
people, that an alliance with Germany could only be bought at the price of 
following her into an aggressive war, whereas the Entente with France was 
purely defensive and founded on a desire to preserve the peace. The most 
practical lesson to be drawn from Mr. Benson’s book is that Prussian methods 
of diplomacy are not extinct with the Kaiser. Modern Germany is just as 
impossible to do business with and for the same reasons. 


WILL MARINER. By the Late Vice-Admiral Boyle Townshend 
Somerville, C.M.G., R.N. (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.). The late Vice- 
Admiral Somerville, among many others, has paid with his life for our brutal 
mishandling of the Irish situation. His assassination at the door of his 
house at Castle Townsend about a year ago came as a disagreeable reminder 
that patriotic Englishmen are not favoured persons in County Cork, or, 
indeed, anywhere in Southern Ireland. His offence was that he had been 
so infamous as to offer advice to young men wishing to join the British Navy. 
For that he was shot down in cold blood, and, as might be expected, the 
assassins remain immune. Will Mariner was finished just before his death, 
and the book has, therefore, a sad interest in addition to its intrinsic worth. 
Mariner—a “ mellow and musical surname, so fitted to a family whose fate 
it was to follow the sea ’’—was not a figure of fiction, but a real man who 
enjoyed an adventurous career. As a boy of thirteen he sailed from Graves- 
end in a privateer that combined whaling with other activities off the 
Mexican coast. Two years after leaving England, the vessel reached the 
Tongan Islands, where the crew was massacred by the Tongans, though 
young Will, now fifteen, was spared and became the adopted son of one 
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of the head chief’s wives. His adventures for the next four years, during 
which he lived the life of a Tongan warrior, make strange reading. Young 
Mariner got back to London in 1811 (he was then only 19), was captured 
by a press-gang, released by the efforts of his father (an old sailor who knew 
how to pull strings), and settled down eventually to become—of all things— 
a stockbroker. Some of his descendants are happily alive to-day. Will 
Mariner’s extraordinary story has already been told in a book written by 
Dr. John Martin in 1816, but Vice-Admiral Somerville did well to rescue 
so curious a narrative from obscurity. He had the advantage, too, of 
living and working himself in the Tongan Islands for about six months, 
and his recollections and shrewd observation of the people and places have 
enhanced the authority and interest of the story. 

THE SONG IN THE HOUSE: Stories by Ann Bridge. (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.). THE WIND BLOWS OVER. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.). THE SPRING HOUSE. By Lady Cynthia Asquith 
(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.). Ann Bridge is sure of her public, and, in so 
far as short stories can take the place of a long one, she has not disappointed 
them here. She has not hitherto dabbled in the psychological and the 
occult, but her subtlety and delicacy of touch serve her well in telling these 
cryptic mysterious tales. The Buick Saloon is a wonderful story ; no other 
in the book comes near it in originality and finish, but all are good in their 
way. 

aie and meticulous detail is the keynote of The Wind Blows Over, 
but however well told, short stories should move, and these lag grievously. 

We take leave of Miranda, the heroine of The Spring House as she rises 
anew to face the future. We earnestly hope that it will be more fruitfully 
employed than the past had been. The picture of her Cotswold home is 
delightful, but it is difficult to feel much interest in a young woman who 
devoted the four years of war to a series of flirtations and one love affair, 
practically to the exclusion of any other occupation. No doubt Miranda 
is true to a certain type, and in that respect she is skilfully drawn. In her 
conversations with her lovers she discussed her own face endlessly, and we 
all know people who do that. But are they really worth reading about ? 


STORM AND PEACE. By John Beresford. (Cobden Sanderson, 
8s. 6d.). We turn with relief from the hurly-burly of modern life to the 
leisure, balance and sanity of an older age, as set out in these quiet, scholarly 
essays. In his admiration for General Gordon the author remembers to 
do justice to Lytton Strachey, who has been over-abused for one slip relating 
to Gordon and drink. Mr. Beresford reminds us that once the Bloomsbury 
facade is penetrated we “ find Lytton Strachey at his desk, writing with a 
hand which visibly trembles with emotion.” The other three long essays 
deal with the splendid sang-froid of the Stanleys in ’45, a study of an 18th 
century diarist, the author is Parson Woodforde’s compére, and a perfect 
picture of family and local history. The shorter essays, many of which have 
appeared in the Times, Spectator, and other journals, are also enjoyable. 
It is pleasant to hear that the author of Grey’s Elegy was a good hater, and 
that Bunyan understood women, but the palm goes to “ Reflections on 
Bacon ’—neither the monk nor the philosopher—but just pig, and what 
comes off him when he is dead. 

VOYAGING TO CHINA IN 1855 AND 1904. Edited by Paul 
King. (Heath Cranton, 6s.). Travel by sea saw a revolution between 1855 
and 1904. Here are two diaries of voyages to China made in the years 
mentioned. The first was in the Hamilla Mitchell, a sailing ship of 540 tons, 
that took a day to reach Dover from Gravesend, and four months to make 
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Shanghai. In those days, ‘it was a real adventure to go down to the sea 
in ships ; but our dauntless predecessors took it all as a matter of course, 
including the complete isolation that had to be faced.”’ The diarist was the 
Rev. Alexander Williamson, who was going out as a missionary, and the 
voyage appears to have been like many others in those times, though at one 
point ‘circumstances compelled us . . . to change our opinion of the 
Captain and Mate.” The captain, in fact, took too freely of “ ardent 
spirits,” and then “ there was no dealing with him.” On one occasion he 
struck a Chinaman on the head with a brush,” and on another he knocked 
down a seaman “ once or twice,” and ‘“ kicked him most unmercifully ”"— 
happily the captain was wearing slippers! Upon the diarist protesting, the 
irate skipper “ threatened to strike me, and I believe would have done so 
had I not providentially gone below.” Mr. Williamson came to the con. 
clusion that “‘ the Merchant Service requires reformation’! Probably it 
did, but those were hard, realistic times, and very often the only effective 
method for masters and mates to assert their authority was by the “ closed 
fist.” Things had improved by 1904, in which year the second diarist— 
presumably a lady, for, says the writer, when a few days out in the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, “ I felt in sufficient spirits to get out my lace-work ”—travelled 
by way of New York, then by rail to San Francisco, and on to Shanghai in 
the Gaelic. The two journeys were, of course, widely different in conditions, 
but each had its interesting moments, as well as its trivial incidents. Both 
diaries make the lover of the open waters mourn the fate which ties him to 
duties on land. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY. By S. Theodore Felstead. (Murray, 
10s. 6d.). The author has been successful in conveying to our minds an 
impression of the dangerously attractive personality which enabled Bottom- 
ley to lure victims into his clutches, even after they had been previously 
badly stung by him. A supremely astute man, with a gift of eloquence 
which enabled him to sway assemblies great and small—whether political, 
legal, or financial—he could not let well alone, but with absolute unscrupu- 
lousness and sang-froid, attempted cowps of greater and greater daring. 
Truly a tragedy of the ‘“‘ might have been.” 


MEMORIES OF JOHN GALSWORTHY. By his sister, M. E. 
Reynolds. (Robert Hale, 5s.). “This little memoir,” the author tells 
us, “lays no claim to be called a ‘ biography’ in the usual sense of the 
word.”’ It nevertheless reveals John Galsworthy in the intimate relation- 
ship of daily life as a noble and upright personality. The letters printed 
have achieved the object of their publication “of illustrating points of 
character indicated in the memoir itself.” A book which should not be 
missed by all who know and appreciate his books and plays. 

EPISODES OF THE GREAT WAR. By John Buchan. (Nelson, 
8s. 6d.). This one volume is a shorter version of the four large volumes of 
the original work—‘ History of the Great War.’ The story of the war is 
told in continuous narrative in beautiful English. We predict that those who 
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read it will desire to possess the larger book from the sheer pleasure afforded 
by its language apart from its historical and intrinsic value. 


MOTHER COUNTRY, FATHERLAND. By Lieut.-Colonel A. G. 
Martin. (Macmillan. 15s.). Reminiscences of a German officer, whose 
mother was an Englishwoman, giving an account of his army training, his 
experiences during the War, and after his capture on the Eastern Front 
as a prisoner of the Russians. Originally written for private circulation, 
there is too much detail for the general reader, but the book will interest 
for the sake of comparison with those who had similar experiences on our 
side. 


ALCIBIADES, FORSAKEN BY GODS AND MEN. By Vincenz 
Brun. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). A sequel to the author’s historical novel, Alci- 
biades, Beloved of Gods and Men. The story of the Athenian hero, no longer 
the pampered pet of the populace, is continued to his death. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES. By Sydney R. Jones. THE OLD 
TOWNS OF ENGLAND. By Clive Rouse. (Batsford, 7s. 6d. each.) 
Two worthy additions to the excellent ‘‘ British Heritage Series.” With 
these two books as guides the tourist can set out, confident that he will 
be led to the most interesting, picturesque, and quaint scenes and places 
in England. In addition to the capital illustrations the letterpress supplies 
a wealth of information. 


KING CHARLES I. By Pansy Pakenham. (Duckworth, 2s.) is a 
notable addition to the “‘ Great Lives ” series. It would be difficult to find 
a more dignified, better balanced, or more readable life of King Charles in 
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this series than is contained in these 140 odd pages. Other volumes now on 
sale are CLIVE, by Sir George Dunbar, Bt. ; SIR FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 
by T. S. R. Boase ; and PEEL by G. Kitson Clark. 


CIRCUS PARADE. By John 8S. Clarke. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.). The 
author’s journalistic training has enabled him to present his experiences, 
gained as a trainer of animals with an intimate knowledge and love of the 
circus, in an attractive manner. With the aid of excellent photographs 
the reader can enter into the spirit and enthusiasm of the author when he 
writes : ‘‘ Old scenes have been resurrected, old and exciting incidents re- 
lived and old friendships revived.” 


SEVEN PILLARS OF FIRE. A symposium by Dr. Maude Royden, 
Dr. L. J. Jacks, Professor A. E. Richardson, C. R. W. Nevinson, the Marquis 
of Tavistock, Captain Bernard Ackworth and Sir E. Dennison Ross. (Her- 
bert Jenkins, 8s. 6d.). The problem which the contributors are set to solve 
is “ how to reach the Promised Land which man’s mastery over nature has 
made possible,” and the result is an interesting series of articles. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE ZOO. By Persis Kirmse. (Methuen, 6s.). 
Another charming book of animal studies with appropriate quotations from 
Shakespeare. 


THE TREE: The Centenary Book of the Ulster Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 1836-1936. Viscount Charlemont, V.L., points out 
in a foreword that those who buy this book are assisting to improve condi- 
tions “‘ for those helpless creatures whose welfare and happiness depend on 
ourselves.”” The volume contains many good things, among them Miss 
Pamela Hickson’s article, ““ The Wilberforce of Hacks ’—Richard Martin— 
reprinted from the Nationat Review. The publishers are Graham and 
Heslip, Belfast, but no price is quoted in our copy. 


HINDENBERG : The Wooden Titan. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
(Macmillan, 21s.). The author, we are given to understand, has had special 
facilities and opportunities of learning the inner history of the events which 
he describes and has met the leading persons who have dominated post- 
war Germany. Whether or not we agree with all Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
conclusions, the fact remains he has produced a valuable record, from the 
German point of view, of the fateful days from 1914 until 1934, and his 
study of Germany’s hero deserves serious consideration. 


THE COAL PROBLEM. A Survey, 1910-1936. By J. P. Dickie. 
(Methuen, 5s.). Mr. Dickie, who was M.P. for Consett, Durham, points out 
very truly that the coal-mining industry is of “ vital interest to the nation as 
a whole.” He has gathered together into a compact volume the information 
necessary for “ an intelligent understanding of the problems of the industry.” 


AFTER US, or The World as It Might Be. By J. P. Lockhart-Mum- 
mery, M.A., M.B., B.C. (Cantab.) (Stanley Paul, 18s.). Lord Horder in a 
foreword covertly warns the reader against taking the author too seriously, 
pointing out that he has safeguarded himself by being as deliberately 
provocative as possible. The author has achieved this object, but we doubt 
if there is any merit or advantage to be gained by encouraging thought in 
such directions among ordinary people. 


J.T. GREIR. By Michael Orme. (Murray, 10s. 6d.). The author, who 
in private life is Mrs. J. T. Greir, has written an interesting and conscientious 
account of her husband’s lifelong efforts to raise the standard of dramas 
played at British theatres. The book has an interest for those connected 
with the theatre, but otherwise its effect will be limited. 
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